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AT LAST. 





BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown; 
Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 
O love divine, O Helper, ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay! 


Be near me when all else from me is drifting— 

Earth, sky, home’s picture, days of shade and 
shine, 

And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love that answers mine. 

I have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy Spirit 
Be with me, then, to comfort and uphold ; 

No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 
Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if, my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding 
grace, 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place,— 
Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving 
cease, 
And flows forever through heaven's green ex pan- 
sions 
The river of Thy peace. 
There from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and boly song, 
And find at last, beneath Thy tree of healing, 
The life for which I long. 
Z we 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER died on Wednesday, 
Sept. 7, aged 84. The autumn of 1892 will 
always be sorrowfully associated in the 
minds of American suffragists with the 
loss of two of the most illustrious friends 
of the movement. We publish in another 
column an interesting summary of the 
principal incidents of the long life of our 
New England Quaker poet, written by 
himself a few years ago. But it cannot 
give utterance to our affectionate apprecia- 
tion of a character and genius peculiarly 
and pre-eminently American. 


singular privilege sixty years ago to give | 


poetical expression to the heart and con- 
science of the North in the anti-slavery 


conflict, in lyric poems that thrilled the | 


souls of men like the blast of a trumpet, 
and then later to touch the feelings of men 
and women of the next generation with 
the most pure and tender sympathy for 
all that is good and true. Mr. Whittier 
was always a suffragist, and an officer in 
the New England aud Massachusetts Suf- 
frage Associations. So far as we know, 


while so decided in his moral and political | 


opinions, he never had an enemy. 


ome ~@ a 


Mr. Whittier, in a letter to a woman 
suffrage convention in Newport, R. L., 
held Aug. 25, 1869, said: 


I have seen no good reason why mothers, 
wives and daughters should not have the same 


right of person, property and citizenship which | 


fathers, husbands and brothers have. The sacred 


memory of mother and sister, the wisdom and | 
dignity of women of my own religious commun- | 


ion who have been accustomed to something like 
equality in rights as well as duties; my experi- 
ence as a co-worker with noble and self-sacrific- 


ing women, as graceful and helpful in their | 


household duties as firm and courageous in their 


It was his | 


| advocacy of unpopular truth; the steady friend- 
| ships which have inspired and strengthened me, 
| and the reverence and respect which I feel for 
| human nature, irrespective of sex, compel me to 
| look with something more than acquiescence on 
the efforts you are making. 

I frankly confess that I am not able to foresee 
| all the consequences of the great social and politi- 
| cal change proposed, but of this I am, at least, 
| sure, it is always safe to do right, and the truest 
| expediency is simple justice. [Prose Works, 
| page 227.] 





—— «> — 


| Nineteen years later, in a letter read at 
| the Woman’s Convention in Washington, 
| March, 1888, Mr. Whittier said : 


I can only reiterate my hearty sympathy with 
| the object of the Association, and bid it take 
| heart and assurance in view of all that has heen 
| accomplished. There is no easy royal road to a 

reform of this kind, but if the progress has been 
| slow there has been no step backward. The 
| barriers which at first seemed impregnable in 
| the shape of custom and prejudice have been 
| undermined, and their fall is certain. A proph- 

ecy of your triumph at no distant day is in the 
| air; your epponents feel it and believeit. They 
| know that yours is a gaining and theirs a losing 
cause. ... You can afford in your conscious- 
| ness of right to be as calm and courteous as the 
| Archangel Michael, who, we are told in Scrip- 
| ture, in his controversy with Satan himself, did 
|not bring a railing accusation against him. 
| [Prose Works, Page 247.] 

Or 


| 
| Mr. Whittier recently made the follow- 
| ing emphatic declaration : 





For over forty years I have not hesitated to 
declare my conviction that justice and fair deal- 
ing, and the democratic principles of our govern- 
ment, demand equal rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship, irrespective of sex. I have not been 
able to see any good reasons for denying the bal- 
lot to women 

—_——- - — ~~ 
| A ‘**Woman’s Political Equality Day” 
was ‘lately held at the Cassadaga Lake 
|camp meeting at Lily Dale, N. Y. Mrs. 
| Isabella Beecher Hooker presided, and 
| there were addresses by Miss Anthony, 
Rev. Anna Shaw, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, 
and Jennie Hogan Jackson. Miss An- 
| thony says in a private letter: 


The meeting drew a great crowd. Fully 
3,000 persons, they said, were packed in 
| their auditorium. The Lily Dale Spiritual 

Association took over five hundred dol- 
lars at the gate that day. All persons 
entering their grounds pay 15 cents each. 
|The platform of the auditorium was 
| gracefully festooned with yellow cheese- 
| cloth, and scores of national flags were 
| hung around, but the Wyoming banner 
| with its blue field bearing one golden star 
| was the bright particular flag that took 
| alleyes. Mrs. Marian H. A. Skidmore is 
| the presiding genius of the camp, and her 
| house was the hospitable home of our 
suffrage speakers. 


| ‘The Buffalo Express devotes nearly two 
| columns of fine type to a report of the 
proceedings. It says: 


| It seemed as though every woman in 
| the camp was trying to get the best of 
| every other woman in the way of decora- 
| tions. Waving flags, evergreens, ferns, 
| potted plants, trailing vines, Chinese lan- 
| terns, gorgeous sunflowers, and yards 
| upon yards of yellow bunting were every- 
| where lavishly displayed. ... Staring 
| the audience fullin the face were the large 
| lettered inscriptions: ‘‘Governments de- 
| rive their just powers from the consent of 
|the governed” and ‘*Woman’s ballot 
| means enlarged opportunities for doing 
| good.” Long before the hour appointed 
for the opening address, standing room 
was at a premium. The meeting was 
called to order by Chairman Barrett, who 
| welcomed the speakers and expressed 
| himself as proud to wear the orange in 
| their honor.... A popular vote was 
taken to ascertain how many were in favor 
of the emancipation of women. ‘The ayes 
were unanimous, with the exception of 
| = woman, who inadvertently responded 
‘**No.”’ 





~@& 
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The speech of George William Curtis, 
republished in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
| this week, ‘‘Fair Play for Women,” was 


| 


| preceded by another speech as able, made 
| in the New York Constitutional Conven- 
| tion of 1867—an argument for full suffrage 
| for women. That speech, entitled ‘‘Equal 
| Rights for Women,” is published in leaf- 
| let form, and can be ordered from the 
| WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston, at 30 
cents per hundred. ‘Fair Play for 
Women” was also published as a leaflet 

many years ago, but has been for some 
| time out of print. The best portions of it 
| will be reprinted at once in leaflet form. 


| 


pencnsiennceliiamanacosnen: 
From New Zealand comes the gratify- 
ing intelligence that a woman suffrage 
bill has passed the House of Representa- 
tives, with a strong probability of becom- 
ing alaw. In this connection it is worth 
| while to recall the fact that when woman 
suffrage last came before the New Zealand 

| Legislature it was lost by two votes—the 
votes of the two Maori members. These 
male barbarians, only one generation re- 
moved from cannibalism, were of the 


enough to vote. 





opinion that civilized women do not know | 


FAIR PLAY FOR WOMEN. 


The following address was given by 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS before the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
at its anniversary meeting held May 12, 
1870, at Steinway Hall, New York: 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—it is pleasant to 
see this large assembly, and this generous 
spirit, for it is by precisely such meetings 
as this that public opinion is first awak- 
ened, and public action is at last secured. 

Our question is essentially an American 
question. It concerns women, but it is 
not one of chivalry, norof gallantry. It is 
a demand for equal rights, and will there- 
fore be heard. Whenever a free and in- 
telligent people asks any question involv- 
ing human rights, or liberty, or develop- 
ment, it will ask louder and louder, until 
it is answered. The conscience of this 
nation sits in the way like a sphinx, pro- 
posing its riddle of true democracy. Presi- 
dents and parties, conventions, caucuses 
and candidates, failing to guess it, are 
remorselessly consumed. Forty years ago, 
that conscience asked, ‘*Do men have fair 
play in this country?’ A burst of con- 
temptuous laughter was thereply. ‘‘Fair 
play! It is the very country of fair play ;” 
and the indignant land, drunk with pros- 
perity and ease, turned its back. Louder 
and louder grew that question, and the 
land opened its eyes. Louder and louder! 
and it opened its ears. Louder! until it 
was one great thunderburst, absorbing all 
other questions; and then the country 
saw that its very life was bound up in the 
answer ; and, springing to its feet, alive in 
every nerve, with one hand it snapped the 
slave's chain, and with the other welded 
the Union into a Nation—the pledge of 
equal] liberty. 

That same conscience sits in the way to- 
day. It asks another question, —‘‘Do 
women have fair play in this country?” 
As before, a sneer ora smile of derision 
may ripple from one end of the land to 
the other; but that question will swell 
louder and louder, until it is answered by 
the ballot in the hands of every citizen, 
and by the perfect vindication of the 
American fundamental principle, that 
“governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

By its very nature, however, the pro- 
gress of this reform will differ from every 
other political movement. Behind every 
demand for the enlargement of the suf- 
frage hitherto there was always a threat. 
It involved possible anarchy and blood, 
When the question agitated England, in 
1832, Sir William Napier ‘said that the 
country quivered on the verge of civil war. 
The voice of the disfranchised class was 
muttering thunder around the horizon, 
aud by the lightning of its eyes the British 
statesmen read the necessity of speedy 
action. But this reform hides no menace. 
It lies wholly in the sphere of reason. Itis 
a demand for justice, as the best political 
policy; an appeal for equality of rights 
among Citizens, as the best security of the 
common welfare. It is a plea for the in- 
troduction of all the mental and moral 
forces of society into the work of govern- 
ment. It is an assertion that in the regu- 
lation of society, no class and no interest 
can be safely spared from a direct respon- 
sibility. It encounters, indeed, the most 
ancient traditions, the most subtle sophis- 
try of men’s passions and prejudices. But 
there was never any great wrong righted 
that was not entrenched in sophistry— 
that did not plead an immemorial anti- 
quity, and what it called the universal 
consent and ‘instinct’? of mankind. 

As Sidney Smith said sixty years ago, 
in urging the claims of women toa higher 
education, ‘‘Nothing is more common or 
more stupid than to take the actual for 
the possible,—to believe that all which is 
is all that can be; first, to laugh at every 
proposed deviation from practice as im- 
possible, then, when it is carried into 
effect, to be astonished that it did not take 
place before.” That I suppose is the rea- 
son why—now that the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment is officially adopted—we discover 
that there were so many original Aboli- 
tionists ; and while we are piously grate- 
ful for their number, we can only wonder 
that, being so many, they did not earlier 
do their work. 

I say that the movement is a plea for 
justice, and I assert that the equal rights 
of women, not as citizens, but as human 
beings, have never been acknowledged. 
There is no audacity so insolent, no 
tyranny so wanton, no inhumanity so re- 
volting, as the spirit which says to any 
human being, or to any class of human 
beings, ‘*You shall be developed just as 
far us we choose, and as fast as we choose, 
and your mental and moral life shall be 
subject to our pleasure!” and, as Mrs. 
Howe has said, this is what men have 
always said to women. 

Gibbon, certainly as profound a student 
of the history of the race as any that we 
know, says distinctly that ‘‘the wisest or 
the strongest of the sexes has always 
usurped the cares and duties of the State, 
and has confined the other to the cares 
and pleasures of domestic life.” And 
Montaigne, the shrewdest and most pas- 
sionless of the observers and critics of 
society, says: ‘*Women are not at all to 


blame when they refuse the rules of life | 


that are introduced into the world, foras- 
much as the men made them without their 
consent.” 

This is true of every condition of soci- 


ety, and of every period. Edward Lear, | 





the artist, travelling in Greece, says that | 


he was one day jogging along with an 
Albanian peasant, who said to him, 


| more and more that it was exactly like 


‘*Women are really better than donkeys 
for carrying burdens, but not so good as 
mules.” This was the honest opinion of 
barbarism—the honest feeling of Greece 
to-day. 

You say that the peasant was uncivil- 
ized. Very well. Go back to the age of 
Pericles. It is the high noon of Greek 
civilization. It is Athens—the eye of 
Greece—mother of arts.” There stands 
the great orator—himself incarnate Greece 





—speaking the oration over the Pelopon- 
nesian dead. ‘The greatest glory of 
woman,” he says, “is to be the least 
talked of among men.” So said Pericles, 
when he lived. Had Pericles lived to-day, 
he would have agreed that to be talked 
of among men as Miss Martineau and 
Florence Nightingale are, as Mrs. Somer- 
ville and Maria Mitchell are, is as great a 
glory as to be the mother of the Gracchi. 
Women in Greece, the mothers of Greece, 
were an inferior and degraded class. And 
Grote cums up their whole condition 
when he says: ‘‘Every thing which con- 
cerned their lives, their happiness, or 
their rights, was determined for them by 
male relatives, and they seem to have 
been destitute of all mental culture and 
refinement. 

These were the old Greeks. Will you 
have Rome? The chief monument of 
Roman civilization is its law, which under- 
lies our own; and Buckle quotes the great 
commentator on that law as saying that 
it was the distinction of the Roman law 
that it treated women not as persons but 
as things. Or go tothe most ancient civil- 
ization; to China, which was old when 
Greece and Rome were young. ‘The 
famous French Jesuit missionary, Abbé 
Huc, mentions one of the most tragical 
facts recorded—that there is in China a 
class of women who hold that, if they are 
only true to certain vows duringthis life, 
they shall, as a reward, change their form 
after death and return to earth as men. 
This distinguished traveller also says that 
he was one day talking with a certain 
Master Ting, a very shrewd Chinaman, 
whom he was endeavoring to convert. 
‘*But,” said Ting, ‘what is the special 
object of your preaching Christianity ?”’ 
“Why, to convert you, and save your 
souls,” said the Abbé. ‘*Well, then, why 
do you try to convert the women?” asked 
Master Ting. To save their souls,” said 
the missionary. ‘But women have no 
souls,” said Master Ting; ‘‘you can’t 
expect to make Christians of women!” 
And he was so delighted with the idea 
that he went out shouting, ‘“‘Hi! hi! now 
I shall go home and tell my wife she has 
a soul, and I guess she will laugh as loudly 
as I do!” 

Such were the three old civilizations. 
Do you think we can disembarass our- 
selves of history? Our civilization grows 
upon roots that spring from the remotest 
past; and our life, proud as we are of it, 
is bound up with that of Greece and Rome. 
Do you think the spirit of our society is 
wholly different? Let us see. It was my 
good fortune, only a few weeks ago, to be 
invited to address the students of the 
Vassar College at Poughkeepsie; which 
you will remember is devoted exclusively 
to the higher education of women. As I 
stood in those ample halls, and thought 
of that studious household, of the observa- 
tory and its occupants, it seemed to me 
that, like the German naturalist who, 
wandering in the valley of the Amazon, 
came suddenly upon the Victoria Regia— 
the finest blossom on the globe—so there 
in the valley of the Hudson, I had come 
upon one of the finest flowers of our civil- 
ization. But in the midst of my enthusi- 
asm,I was told by the president that this 
was the first fully endowed college for 
women in the world; and from that 
moment I was alarmed. From _ behind 
every door, every tree, I expected to see 
good Master Ting springing out with his 
*“*Hi! hi! you laugh at us Chinese barba- 
rians; you call yourselves in America the 
head of civilization; you claim that the 
glory of your civilization is your estimate 
of women; you sneer at us Chinese for 
belittling women’s souls, and squeezing 
their feet. Who belittle their capacities? 
Who squeeze their minds?” 

We must confess it. The old theory of 
the subservience of women still taints our 
civilization. As Goethe, in his famous 
morphological generalization, showedjthat 
every part of the inflorescence of plants, 
the stamens and pistils, the corolla, the 
bracts, are all but modifications of the 
leaf, so I think it would not be difficult to 
show that our view of women, greatly 
improved as it is, is but a modification of 
the old doctrine. 

Within the last fortnight, an advocate, 
pleading the cause of his client before a 
jury, spoke of him asa man who owned 
his wife! Nor have I seen a single word 
of comment or surprise in the press of 
this city. Take any familiar illustration 
of the same feeling. 

You open your morning paper, and read 
that on the previous evening there was a 
meeting of intelligent and experienced 
women, with some that were not 80, 
which is true of all general meetings of 
men and women; and these persons de- 
manded the same liberty of choice and 
an equal opportunity with all other mem- 
bers of a As we read the report, 
we see that there was a great deal of ex- 
travagant rhetoric and weak argument 
and sentimental appeal, which only shows 





the public meetings of men. If only those 
persons could properly hold meetings | 
and speak in public who talk nothing but 
reason and common sense, the flood-gates 

Continued on Second Page. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. BELLE C. JOHNSON is editor of 
the Salem (I1l.) Republican. 

Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT has been seri- 
ously ill, and was not expected to recover ; 
but at last accounts she was improving. 

Mary Evans, of Harlem, N.Y., is 
licensed captain of a ship, of which her 
husband is chief engineer. 


Mrs. CANDACEWHEELER, of New York, 
president of the Decorative Society, will 
decorate the Woman’s building at Chicago. 


HELEN KELLER, Alabama’s gifted blind 
girl, who is fast becoming as celebrated 
as the famous Laura Bridgeman, is writing 
a story for St. Nicholas, the proceeds of 
which are to be devoted to the children’s 
building at the exposition. 

Miss GRACE GREEN,of Charlotte, Mich., 
will do special designing for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal next year. She was offered 
the position through the recommendation 
of one of the instructors of the Art Lnsti- 
tute, Chicago. 

Miss Mary B, TOLEs, a recent gradu- 
ate of the Indianapolis High School, has 
been appointed one of the microscopic 
examiners of the Indiana branch of the 
Governmental Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Her salary is $600 per year. 

Miss KATHERINE SHARP, of Chicago, 
was awarded the prize of $100 for the 
best essay on ‘*The Relation of University 
Extension to Local Libraries,” at the 
Regents’ Convocation of the University 
of the State of New York, recently held 
at Albany. 

Mrs. MARTHA FOOTE CROWE, formerly 
a professor in Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa, but who has during the past year 
been travelling in Europe, lectured recent- 
ly before the summer meeting of Univer- 
sity Extension students at Oxford, Eng- 
land, on ‘*Women’s Colleges in America.” 

Miss ANNIE SHEPARD SPOONER, a girl 
of eighteen, has published ‘** Around the 
Lamp,” a monthly paper for youfig peo- 
ple, for three years, at her home in Hins- 
dale, N. H. She has always had a wish 
to edit a paper, and is much interested in 
her work. She sets her own type, solicits 
her own advertisements, and is said to 
have 4,000 subscribers. 

Miss GERTRUDE Howe, for twenty 
years a missionary of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in Central 
China, has returned to this country, bring- 
ing with her five bright young Chinese 
students, two young women and three 
young men, to complete their education 
and take a medical course at Ann Arbor 
before returning to pursue missionary 
work in their own land. 

Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, of Chauncy 
Hall School, Boston, has been ‘taking the 
Northwest by storm, if such an expres- 
sion is allowable in connection with such 
a modest little woman,” says the Journal 
of Education. Her lectures at the Minne- 
sota State. University were pronounced 
matchless. Miss Wheelock is in constant 
demand for lectures on her specialty, the 
kindergarten. 

Miss M. C. Taylor, of New Orleans, has 
been appointed State librarian of Louisi- 
ana, by Secretary of State T. S. Adams, 
and has been in charge of the State Li- 
brary since the 10th of August. For four 
years Miss Taylor has been assistant 
librarian of the State library, Mrs. Cecile 
Hamilton having been librarian for a num- 
ber of years. Miss Emma 8S. Adams, 
daughter of Hon. T. 8S. Adams, is assistant 
librarian. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. HENRY was one 
of the speakers at a rally of prohibition- 
ists at Nevins Grove, Mercer County, 
Ky., on Sept. 3. Dr. Young, of the Meth- 
odist Church of Millersburg, and Prof. 
J. J. Rucker, President of Georgetown 
Seminary, both good speakers, delivered 
addresses. Then Mrs. Henry spoke on 
woman suffrage. All had been quiet till 
that subject was reached, but throughout 
Mrs. Henry’s speech there was the warm- 
est enthusiasm. The crowd gathered 
from all parts of the grove, and hundreds 
stood up for an hour and a half. Mrs. 
Henry asked the large audience if any one 
could give a reason why women should 
not vote, and said she would pause for a 
reply. The speaker waited a moment, 
and then a shout of applause went up, 
and voices from the audience cried, ‘* Go 
on, you’ve got the argument all on your 
side; there is no reason!” After the ad- 
dress, hundreds of men came forward to . 
shake hands with the speaker, and to 


| express their hearty sympathy. 
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FAIR PLAY FOR WOMEN. 


Continued from First Page. 

of popular dratory in America would be 
very suddenly dammed up. But if it is 
permitted to human beings to demand 
what is rational, even in a foolish way, 
there would seem to be ——s very irra- 
tional in the claim that equal liberty and 
opportunity of development shall be 
secured to every member of society. But 
the report of the meeting is received with 
a shout of derisive laughter that echoes 
through the press and through private 
conversation. Gulliver did not take the 
Lilliputians on his hands and look at 
them with more utter contempt than the 
political class of this country, to which 
the men in this hall belong, take up these 
women, and look askance at them with 
infinite, amused disdain. 

But in the very next column of the 
same morning paper we find another 
report, describing a public dinner at 
which men only were present. And we 
read that, after the great orators had 
made their great speeches, in the course 
of which they complimented woman so 

rettily, to the delight of the few privi- 
eged ladies who stood behind the screens 
or looked over the balcony, or peeped in 
through the cracks of the windows and 
doors, and when the great orators had 
retired with the president, amid universal 
applause, the first vice-president took the 
head of the table, punch was brought in, 
and well towards morning, when the 
“army,” and ‘‘navy,” and ‘‘the press,” 
and the ‘Common Council,’’ had been 
toasted and drank,jwith three times three, 
and Richard Swiveller, Esq., had sung 
his celebrated song, ‘*Queen of my soul! 
the last regular toast was proposed— 
‘**Woman—Heaven’s last, best gift to 
man,”’ which was received with tumultu- 
ous enthusiasm, the whole company ris- 
ing and cheering, the band playing, ** Will 
you come to Kelvin grove, bonnie lassie, 
O?” and, in response to a unanimous call, 
some gallant and chivalric editor replied 
in a strain of pathetic and humorous elo- 
quence, during which og: of the com- 
any were observed to shed tears, or 
sugh, or embrace their neighbors; after 
which those of the company who were 
able rose from table, and hallooing, ‘*‘We 
won’t go home till morning!” hiccuped 
their way home. 

This report is not read with great deri- 
sion or laughter. It is not felt that by this 
performance women have been insulted 
und degraded. Gulliver does not take 
these men on his hands, and smile or sneer 
at them as unmanly and vulgar; and 
these very gentlemen who took part in 
the dinner, and who read, the very next 
morning, with profound complacency, 
the report of their evening's proceedings, 
presently turn to the column in which the 
report of the women’s meeting is recorded, 
and instantly rail at the shameless women 
who renounce their sex, and immodestly 
forget the sphere to which God had ap- 
pointed them. And just here, in this 
feeling, is the Mae | of the latent hostil- 
ity—the ques indifference to the ques- 
tion. Itis that political enfranchisement 
is not considered necessary to the dis- 
charge of those duties which men choose 
to regard as the proper duties of women. 
1 know of no subject upon which so much 
intolerable nonsense has been talked and 
written and sung, and, above all—saving 
the presence of our president, Mr. Beecher 
—preached, as the question of the true 
sphere of women, and of what is feminine 
and what is not, as if men necessarily 
knew all about it. 

Here, at this moment, in this audience, 
I have no doubt there is many a man who 
is exclaiming with fervor—‘*Home, the 
heaven-appointed sphere of woman.” 
Very well. I don’t deny it, but how do 
you know it? How can you know it? 
There is but one law by which any sphere 
can be determined, and that is perfect 
liberty of development. If a man says to 
me that it is the nature of molten lead to 
run into bullets, and I know nothing about 
lead, | may believe him until I suddenly 
detect a bullet mold in his pocket. Then 
I see that it is the interest of that man 
that molten lead should run into bullets; 
and what he calls the nature of lead is 
merely his own advantage. So I look into 
history and into the society around me, 
and I see that the position of women 
which is most agreeable upon the whole 
to men is that which they call the ‘theaven- 
appointed sphere” of women. It may or 
may not be so; all that I can see thus far 
is that men choose to have it so. Or an- 
other gentlemen remarks that it is a beau- 
tiful ordinance of Providence that pear- 
trees should grow like vines. And when 
I say, “Is it so?” he takes me into his 
garden and shows me a poor, tortured 
pear-tree, trained upon a trellis. Then I 
see that it is the beautiful design of Provi- 
dence that pear-trees should grow like 
vines, precisely as Providence ordains 
that Chinese women shall have small feet ; 
and that the powdered sugar we buy at 
the grocer’s shall be half ground rice. 
These philosophers might as wisely in- 
form us that Providence ordains Christian 
saints to be chops and steaks; and then 

oint us to St. Lawrence upon his grid- 
ron. 

You see these flowers upon this table. 
If your good fortune takes you beyond the 
city, at this moment, you will see them 
everywhere. May-day is but just gone 
by; and the fields, the woods, the river 
banks, renew their summer splendor. 
Now, if ever, you understand the exquisite 
music of Shakespeare’s song: 

“Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 

And Pheebus ‘gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs 

On chalic’d flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes.”’ 


Has Nature ordained that the lark shall 
rise fluttering and singing to the sun in 
spring? But how should we ever know it, 
if he were prisoned in a cage with wires 
of gold never so delicate, or tied with a 
silken string however slight and soft? Is 
it the nature of flowers to open to the 


south wind? How could we know it but | mon support of the family, is there any ' has given her the nursery, the ball-room, | 


that, unconstrained by art, their winking 
eyes respond to that soft breath? In 
like manner, what determines the sphere 
of any morally responsible being but per- 
fect liberty of choice and liberty of de- 
velopment? ‘Take those away, and you 
have taken away the possibility of deter- 
mining the sphere. How do I know my 
sphere as a man, but by repelling every- 
thing that would arbitrarily restrict my 
choice? How can you know yours as 
women, but by obedience to the same 
law? 

When men gravely assemble to assert 
their rights, and their claims to what 
they feel to be justly theirs—to the widest 
personal liberty. to the amplest education, 
to the pursuit of every honorable profes- 
sion, to an equal share in the political 
control of society,—to do, in fact, what- 
ever God has given them the will and the 
power innocently to do,—can you con- 


sudden protest from women that they are 
forgetting their sphere — deserting the 
duties which Providence has assigned 
them—and becoming unmanly and vul- 
gar? There is something quite as comical, 
and that is men saying itto women. It is 
not the business of either sex to theorize 
about the sphere of the other. It is the 
duty of each to secure the liberty of both. 
Give women, for instance, every opportu- 
nity of education that men have. If there 
are some branches of knowledge improper 
for them to acquire—some which are in 
their nature unwomanly—they will know 
it a thousand-fold better than men. And 
if, having opened the college, there be 
some woman in whom the love of learning 
extinguishes all other love, then the 
heaven-appointed sphere of that woman 
is not the nursery. It may be the labora- 
tory, the library, the observatory ; it may 
be the platform or the Senate. And if it 
be either of these, shall we say that edu- 
cation has unsphered and unsexed her? 
On the contrary, it has enabled that 
woman to ascertain so far exactly what 
God meant her to do. It is not the duty 
of men to keep women ignorant, that they 
may continue to be women. But they 
have as much right to restrict their liberty 
of choice in education, as in any other 
direction. 

The woman’s rights movement is the 
simple claim that the same opportunity 
and liberty that a man has in civilized 
society shall be extended to the woman 
who stands at his side—equal or unequal 
in special powers, but an equal member 
of society. She must prove her power as 
he proves his. When Rosa Bonheur paints 
a vanweus and admirable picture of Nor- 
mandy horses, she proves that she has a 
hundred-fold more right to do it than 
scores of botchers and bunglers in color, 
who wear coats and trousers, and whose 
right, therefore, nobody questions. When 
the Mjsses Blackwell, or Miss Zackr- 
zewska, or Miss Hunt, or Miss Preston, 
or Miss Avery, accomplishing themselves 
in medicine, with a firm hand and a clear 
brain, carry the balm of life to suffering 
men, women and children, it is as much 
their right to do it—as much their sphere 
—as it is that of any long-haired, sallow, 
dissipated boy in spectacles, who hisses 
them as they go upon their holy mission. 
And so when Joan of Arc follows God and 
leads the army; when the Maid of 
Saragossa loads and fires the cannon; 
when Mrs. Stowe makes her pen the 
heaven-appealing tongue of an outraged 
race; when Grace Darling and Ida Lewis, 
pulling their boats through the pitiless 
waves, save fellow-creatures from drown- 
ing; when Mrs. Patten, the captain’s 
wife, at sea—her husband lying helplessly 
ill in his cabin—puts everybody aside, and 
herself steers the ship to port. Do you 
ask me whether these are not exceptional 
women? I am a man and you are women ; 
but Florence Nightingale, demanding sup- 
plies for the sick soldiers in the Crimea, 
and when they are delayed by red tape, 
ordering a file of soldiers to break down 
the doors and bring them, which they do 
—for the brave love bravery—seems tome 
quite as womanly as the loveliest girl in 
the land, dancing at the gayest ball, in a 
dress of which the embroidery is the 
pinched lines of starvation in another 
girl’s face, and whose pearls are the tears 
of despair in her eyes. Jenny Lind en- 
chanting the heart of a nation; Anna 
Dickinson pleading for the equal liberty 
of her sex; Lucretia Mott, publicly bear- 
ing her testimony against the sin of 
slavery, are doing what God, by his great 
gifts of eloquence and song, appointed 
them todo. And whatever generous and 
noble duty, either in a private ora public 
sphere, God gives any woman the will and 
the power to do, that, and that only, for 
her, is feminine. 

But have women, then, no sphere, as 
women? 
have a sphere as men. If a woman is a 
mother, God gives her certain affections 
and cares springing from them, which we 
may be very sure she will not forget, and 
to which, just in the degree that she is a 
true woman, she will be fondly faithful. 
We need not think that it is necessary to 
fence her in, nor suppose that she would 
try to evade these duties and responsibili- 
ties, if perfect liberty were given her. As 
Sidney Smith said of education, we need 
not fear that if girls study Greek and 
mathematics, mothers will desert their 
infants for quadratic equations, or verbs 
in mi. 

But the sphere of the family is not the 
sole sphere either of men or women. ‘They 
are not only parents, they are human 
beings, with genius, talents, aspirations, 
ambition. ‘They are also members of the 
State, and from the very equality of the 
parental function which perpetuates the 
State, they are equally interested in its 
welfare. Has the mother less concern 





than the father in the laws that regulate 
the great social temptations which every- 
where yawn for their children, or in the 
| general policy of the government which 
| they are summoned to support? Is she 
; less entitled to the fruits of her industry 
| than he, and if it be best that some ar- 
rangement be made by law for the com- 


ceive of anything more comical than a | 


Undoubtedly they have, as men 





just reason why she should not be con- 
sulted in making the law as well as he? 
‘The woman earns property and owns it. 
Society taxes her, and tries her, and sends 
her to the jail or to the gallows. Can it 
be improper that she be tried by her 
peers, or inexpedient that she have a 
voice in making the law that taxes her? 

It is said that she influences the man 
now? Very well; do you object to that? 
And if not, is there any reason why she 
should not do directly what she does in- 
directly? If it is proper that her opinion 
should influence a man’s vote, is there any 

ood reason why it should not be inde- 
pendently expressed? Or is it said that 
she is represented by men? Excuse me; 
I belong to a country which said, with 
James Otis in the forum, and with George 
Washington in the field, that there is no 
such thing as virtual representation. 

The guarantee of equal opportunity in 
modern society is the ballot. It may bea 
clumsy contrivance, but it is the best we 
have yet found. In our system, a man 
without a vote is but half aman. When 
we gave the freedmen their civil rights, 
we gave them a gun. When we added 

olitical equality, we loaded it and made 
t effective. So long as women are for- 
bidden political equality, the laws and 
feelings of society will be unjust to them. 

The other da ° Jos man and his 
sister graduated. at Oberlin with exactly 
equal rank and ability. They became 
teachers of the same grade, in the same 
town — perhaps in the same school. He 
was paid three or four times as much as 
she; and when she asked that her salary 
might be raised, she was replaced = a 
young man—her pupil—and he was paid a 
third more than she had been. If women 
had a vote, I think that school committees, 
elected by the people, would have a 
miraculous gift of sight, and suddenly see 
that exactly equal labor and ability are 
worth exactly equal wages. Or look into 
the statutes of Massachusetts. There 
was one which provided that no married 
woman could be guardian, even of her 
own children by a former marriage, until 
her husband filed in the Probate Court his 
written consent to her assuming the office. 

The late statute authorized the husband 
by will to appoint a guardian for his 
children, who might be the widow, or 
another; and if she married again, the 
minor children were at the disposition of 
the guardian and not of their mother. 
Such a law is the consequence of making 
laws by men only. If women voted, it 
would follow the fugitive slave act into 
obloquy and oblivion. 

1 have no more superstition about the 
ballot than about any other method of 
social improvement and progress. But all 
experience shows that my neighbor's bal- 
lot is no protection for me. We see that 
voters may be bribed, dazzled, coerced ; 
and where there is practically universal 
suffrage among men, we often see, indeed, 
corruption, waste and bad laws. But we 
nowhere see that those who once have 
the ballot are willing to relinquish it, and 
many of those who most warmly oppose 
the voting of women, also most earnestly 
advocate the unconditional restoration of 
political rights to the guiltiest of the 
late rebel leaders, because they know that 
to deprive them of the ballot places them 
at a terrible disadvantage. 

If, then, it is what I may call an Ameri- 
can political instinct that any class of 
men which monopolizes the political 
power will be unjust to other classes of 
men, how much truer is it that one sex as 
a class will be unjust to the other! And 
if the usurping sex, as Gibbon calls it, is 
physically the stronger, then just in the 
degree that it becomes honorable, en- 
lightened, civilized, will it see that no 
class can safely monopolize political 
power, and will gladly welcome every 
restraint upon its own tendency to abuse 
it. 

Yes, I am told, but practical politics is 
a system of expediency. If the suffrage 
is to be enlarged, it ought to be shown 
that the enlargement will promote the 

eneral welfare. There are as many 
gnorant women as there are intelligent, 
and the change, therefore, will merely 
increase, without improving, the number 
of voters. Ignorance may be a proper 
disqualification for a vote, but ignorance 
is not confined to sex. If we say that 
ignorant persons shall not vote, very well. 
That is one thing. But it is quite another 
to say that, men and women ig an 
equal interest in good government, igno- 
rant men may vote, and intelligent women 
shall not. 

Besides, if we speak of the public wel- 
fare, surely we ought to have learned by 
heart the great lesson which has been 
written in blood in this country, that 
nothing is so demoralizing to a people as 
persistence in obvious and proved injus- 
tice—a public policy inconsistent with 
our fundamental principles. I know, as 
every man knows, many a woman of the 
noblest character, of the highest intelli- 
gence, of the purest purpose, the owner 
of property, the mother of children, de- 
voted to her family and to all her duties, 
and for that reason profoundly interested 
in public affairs. And when this woman 
says to me, ‘You are one of the govern- 
ing class. Your government is founded 
upon the ey of expressed consent 
of all, as the best security of all. I have 
as much stake in it as you, perhaps 
more than you, because I am a parent, 
and wish, more than many of my neigh- 
bors, to express my opinion and assert 
my influence by a ballot. I am a better 
judge than you or any man can be of my 
own responsibilities and powers. I am 
willing to bear my ejual share of every 
burden of the government, in such man- 
ner as we shall all equally decide to be 
best. By what right, then, except that 
of mere force, do you deny me a voice in 
the laws which I am forced to obey?” 
What shall I say? What can I say? Shall 
I tell her that she is ‘‘owned” by some 
living man, or is some dead man’s “rel- 
ict,” as the old phrase was? Shall I tell 
her that she ought to be ashamed of her- 
self for wishing to be unsexed; that God 





the opera; and that, if these fail, He has 
graciously provided the kitchen, the 
washtub an 
her that she is a lute, a moonbeam, a rose- 
bud? and touch my guitar, and weave 
flowers in her hair, and sing: 
*Gay without toil and lovely without art, 
They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart; 
Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy these, 
Your best, your sweetest empire is to please.” 
No, no. At least I will not insult her. I 
can say nothing. I hang my head before 
that woman, as when in foreign lands I 
was asked, ‘*You are an American? What 
is the nation that forever boasts of the 
equal liberty of all its citizens, and is the 
only great nation in the world that traf- 
fics in human flesh?” 

Or is it said that women do not wish to 


vote; that it depends wholly upon them- | 


selves, and that whenever a majority of 
them demand political equality, it will be 
granted? But this is a total surrender of 
the objection. The argument hitherto 
has been that it is unwomanly to ask for 
a share in political power; and if that be 
80, then the louder the demand becomes, 
the more pressing is the necessity of 
building the barriers higher and higher. 
If it is unwomanly to wish to vote, a gen- 
eral demand upon the part of women 
would be merely an insurrection of women 

ainst womauliness, to be put down at 
all hazards by men, who assume to know 
what this womanliness is, if women them- 
selves do not. Instead of yielding to a 
majority, there should be more formidable 
preparations to resist them. Besides, if 
it be unwomanly, and destructive of the 
natural and proper sphere of sex for wo- 
men to vote,—when the demand becomes 
imposing from numbers, it will be neces- 
nary to ascertain what has fostered the 
demand. ‘lhen we shall find that it is the 
constantly growing respect for women, 
their admission to certain civil rights and 
to larger education, which has logically 
led them to demand political rights, and 
there will be no remedy but in turning 
civilization backward, and restoring them 
to their condition under the old civiliza- 
tions, which treated them as things, and 
not as persons. 

The very moment women passed out of 
the degradation of the Greek household, 
and the contempt of the Roman law, thev 
began their long and slow ascent, through 
prejudice, sophistry and passion, to their 
perfect equality of choive and opportu- 
nity as human beings; and the assertion 
that when a majority of women ask for 
equal political rights they will be granted, 
is a confession that there is no conclusive 
reason against their sharing them. And, 
if that be so, how can their admission 
rightfully depend upon the majority? 
Why should the woman who does not care 
to vote prevent the voting of her neighbor 
who does? Why should a hundred girls 
who are content to be dolls, and do what 
Mrs. Grundy expects, prejudice the choice 
of a single one who wishes to be a wo- 
man, and do what her conscience requires? 
You tell me that the great mass of women 
are uninterested, indifferent, and, upon 
the whole, hostile to themovement. You 
say what of course you cannot know, but 
even if it were so, what then? There are 
some of the noblest and best of women, 
both in this country and in England, who 
are not indifferent. They are the women 
who have thought for themselves upon 
the subject. The others, the great multi- 
tude, are those who have not thought at 
all, who have acquiesced in the old order, 
and who have accepted the prejudices of 
men, Shall their unthinking acquies- 
cence, or the intelligent wish of their 
thoughtful sisters, decide the question? 

And if women do not care about the 
question, it is high time that they did, 
both for themselves and for men. The 
spirit of society cannot be just, nor the 
laws equitable, so long as half of the pop- 
ulation are politically paralyzed. And 
this movement, so well begun twenty-two 
years ago by women whose names will be 
always honored in its history, for their 
undismayed fidelity to the welfare of their 
sex—this movement is now fully organ- 
ized for the very purpose of interesting 
men and women in the question. It is a 
pacific agitation, but its issues are im- 
measurable. You cannot deride it so con- 
temptuously as the last great agitation in 
this country was derided, nor so bitterly 
as the corn-law reform in England. Even 
Mr. Webster, whose business was to know 
the people and understand politics, who 
had himself, on Plymouth Rock, declared 
the cause of liberty to be that of America, 
and at Niblo’s Garden had asserted the 
omnipotence of conscience in politics— 
even Mr. Webster derided the anti-slavery 
movement as ‘ta rub-a-dub agitation.” 

But it was a drum-beat that echoed over 
every mountain, and penetrated every 
valley, and roused the heart of the land to 
throb in unison. To that rub-a-dub, a 
million men appeared at Lincoln’s call, 
and millions of women supporting them. 
To that rub-a-dub, the brave and beauti- 
ful and beloved went smiling to their 

raves. To that rub-a-dub, Grant forced 
iis fiery way through the wilderness ; fol- 
lowing its roll, Sherman marched to the 
sea, and Sheridan scoured the Shenan- 
doah. The rattling shots of the Kearsarge 
sinking the Alabama were only the far-off 
echoes of that terrible drum-beat. To 
that rub-a-dub, Jefferson Davis fled from 
Richmond, and the walls of the rebellion 
and of slavery crumbled at last and for- 
ever, as the walls of Jericho before the 
horns of Israel. That tremendous rub-a- 
dub, played by the hearts and hands of a 
great people, fills the land to-day with the 
celestial music of liberty, and to that peo- 
ple, still thrilling with that music, we 
appeal. 

We can be patient. Our fathers won 
their independence of England by the 
logic of English ideas. We will persuade 
America by the eloquence of American 
principles. In one of the fierce Western 
battles among the mountains, General 
Thomas was watching a body of his 
troops painfully peas their way up a 
steep hill against a withering fire. Vic- 
tory seemed impossible, and the General— 


even he, a rock of valor and of patriotism, | 


the needle? Or shall I tell- 








—exclaimed, ‘*They can’t do it! They’) 
never reach the top!” His chief of staf 
watching the struggle with equal earnest, 
ness, placed his hand on his commander's 
arm, and said softlv: ‘Time, time, Gene. 
ral; give them time;” and presently the 
moist eyes of the brave leader saw his go]. 
diers victorious upon the summit. They 
were American soldiers—so are we. They 
were fighting an American battle—so are 
we. ‘hey were climbing a precipice—so 
are we. ‘I'he great heart of their Genera} 
gave them time, and they conquered. The 
great heart of our country will give us 
time, and we shall triumph. 
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WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


One of Montana’s contributions to the 
Exposition, made by women of the State, 
will be a fountain of natural ore. The 
design will be selected by open competi- 
tion. The base will be made of native 
minerals, the bow] of silver and the cup of 
gold. 

The bust of the Queen upon which the 
Princess Louise has been engaged for 
sume months, and which her Royal High- 
ness has, with her Majesty’s consent, 
promised to send to Chicago for exhibition 
at the World’s Fair, is now complete. It is 
a notable example of the Princess’ skill, 
and, standing in the Queen’s boudoir at 
Osborne, it has attracted much attention 
among members of the royal family. 
The Princess has also been at work upon 
some pictures which are intended for 
Chicago, and these, it is said, will, after 
the Exhibition, be sold, the proceeds being 
given to some of the charitable institu- 
tions in this country, in which she takes 
much interest. 

At the California exhibit will be a 
pampas palace, twenty feet square, erect- 
ed in the State building. The palace is 
the contribution of Mrs. Harriet W. R. 
Strong, of Whittier, Cal., a large grower 
of pampas plumes. 

Miss Sickels has returned from Wash- 
ington with a very encouraging report as 
to the Indian exhibit. She made an ex- 
perimental trip among the Sioux last fall, 
and found that an exhibit could be made 
which would ensure the codperation of the 
Indians. The readiness with which they 
responded to the opportunity offered for 
a direct presentation of their life and 
customs, and the beauty and variety of 
the articles they brought forward as 
samples of what they would exhibit, were 
evidences of the great value of such an 
exhibit. The plan which Miss Sickels re- 
ports as having met with general appro- 
bation is that there shall be a representa- 
tive Indian exhibit, in which shall be 
shown the different phases of Indian life 
in the development from the Indian of the 
stone age to the cultured Cherokee Each 
tribe will build its own habitation and 
pursue its characteristic habits and meth- 
ods of industry as carried on by them now 
at their own homes. This will give the 
visitor an opportunity to see the Indian as 
he is, and will arouse them to the best 
work. ‘The civilized tribes have promised 
to pay all their expenses. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY SENTIMENT. 
GRAND RApiIps, MICH., AUG. 27, 1892. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The women of Michigan are willing to 
risk all the ‘suffering’? which Dr. J. M. 
Buckley predicts will come to them 
through equal suffrage. A religion and 
morals that cannot withstand such a 
blow had better be ‘“*knocked over” and 
make room for 19th Century sentiments. 

Lu. B. ADAMS. 














YER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Y-our best remedy for 
E-rysipelas, Catarrh 
R-heumatism, and 
S-crofula. 


Salt-Rheum, Sore Eyes 
A-bscesses, Tumors 
R-unning Sores 
S-curvy, Humors, Itch 
A-nemia, Indigestion 
P-imples, Blotches 
A-nd Carbuncles 
R-ingworm, Rashes 
I-mpure Blood 
L-anguidness, Dropsy 
L-iver Complaint 

A-ll cured by 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr..J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all bracsins. rice $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, willcureyou 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

NuMBER Lessons. A Book for Second 
aud Third Year Pupils. By Charles E. 
White. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Price, 45 cents. 


This book is prepared with a view of 
remedying the evils resulting from an ex- 
clusive use of the blackboard. H. B. B. 


BEssIE GRAY AND OUR STEPMOTHER. 
By Martha Perry Lowe. Lilustrated. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 
$1.25. 

A sweet, simple, pathetic poem, with 
all the added beauty of pictorial and 
publisher's arts. 


CONTES DE FEES. Classic French fairy 
tales, edited, with notes and vocabulary, 
by Edward 8S. Joynes, M. A. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Paper. Price, 35 
cents. 


These stories by Perrault, Madame 
D’Aubney, and Madame Leprince de Beau- 
mont have achieved a wide popularity, 
and are adapted to the wants of beginners 
in French. H. B. B. 


DREAMS OF THE DEAD. By Edward 
Stanton. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1892. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a strange tale of gruesome spirit- 
ualistic experiences. It may appear to be 
an exposition of pantheism. But this is 
disclaimed by;the author, who believes his 
doctrine to be in harmony with Chris- 
tianity as it came from the lips of its 
author, uncontaminated by dogma. 


SocraAL Purity. ByJ.H. Kellogg, M.D., 
and A ‘Talk with Girls, by Mrs. E. E. 
Kellogg, A. M. Battle Creek, Mich.': 
Good Health Publishing Co. 1891. 


These very wise and useful addresses, 
bound in one small volume, deserve and 
have received « wide circulation. 

H. B. B. 


Lavy GAY AND HER SISTER. By Mrs. 
George Archibald. Chicago: Woman’s 
Temperance Publishing Association. 
1891. 


This is an elaborate attempt to enter 
into the consciousness of a little girl of 
four years old. It is a perfect manual of 
baby-talk aud imaginings, and will be in- 
teresting to young mothers. H. B. B. 


MARJORIE’S CANADIAN WINTER. A Story 
of the Northern Lights. By Agnes 
Maude Machar. Bostou: D. Lothrop 
& Co. Price $1.25. 

This is a pleasant story descriptive of 
Canadian climate and scenery. ‘The sub- 
jects are indicated by such headings as A 
November Evening, Some Dark Days, 
Northward, In Montreal, A Snowshoe 
Tramp, Pere le Jeune’s Christmas, A 
New Year's Party, Treasures of the Snow 
and Ice, Carnival Glories, Opening Blos- 
soms, and Among the Hills. H. B. B. 


ASonG OF Lire. By Margaret Worley 
Morley. Illustrated by the author and 
Robert Forsyth. Chicago: A. McClurg 
& Co. 1891. 


Flowers, Fishes, Frogs, Birds, the End 
a.d the Beginning, and the World’s 
Cradle are the subjects of this beautiful 
little book. To those who look with 
curious interest into the beginnings of 
conscious existence, this book will be full 
of interest and of surprises. For every 
man and woman begins physical life as a 
single cell, and passes before birth 
through successive. stages of animal life, 
until, with form suffiviently developed, 
there is born an infantile human being. 

H. B. B. 


MEMOIR OF MARGARET BRIGHT LUCAS, 
president of the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association. Price, two shil- 
lings. London: British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association. 


In offering for public acceptance a his- 
tory of the long and valued services of 
the late Mrs. Lucas, an outline of the 
personal facts of her life has been added 
by her friends. Louise Stewart and Jessie 
A. Fowler. She was the third daughter 
of Jacob and Martha Bright, of Rochdale, 
and sister of John and Jacob Bright. She 
was greatly loved and will be widely 
mourned. She died on Tuesday, Feb. 4, 
1890, aged 71 years. H. B. B. 


THE CROWNING SIN OF THE AGE. THE 
PERVERSION OF MARRIAGE. By Bre- 
vard D. Sinclair. Boston: H. L. Hast- 


ings. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 


The prevention of offspring by married 
people is declared by this writer to be ‘‘so 
general that it is practised indiscrimi- 
nately in all classes of society.” This we 
do not believe. He recommends early mar- 
riages, even when young people have 
little or no means of living or of bringing 
up their children. He asserts that the 
native New Englanders are defeating the 
end of marriage by the prevention of off- 
spring, while the Catholic populations obey 
God’s laws by rearing families. Extreme 
views and statements make the book of 
little value. H. B. B. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE LAKE MOHONK CON- 
FERENCE OF FRIENDS OF THE INDIAN, 
1891. Edited by Isabel C. Barrows. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. 1892. Price 
25 cents. 

This report, made by Mrs. Barrows with 
her usual skill and ability, gives the best 
and latest information on the Indian 
question. An address by President Gates, 
# survey of the year’s work of the society 
by Gen. Whittlesey, and of the higher 
education by Mr. Meserve, with papers on 
the California, Apache, and New York 





tribes, the ‘Way Out,” by Capt. Pratt, 
legal status, civil service reform, division 
of lands in severalty, etc., etc., occupied 
the six sessions. H. B. B. 


THE WOMAN’s MANUAL OF PARLIAMEN- 


TARY LAW, with practical illustration-, | 


especially adapted to women’s organ- 


izations. By Harriette R. Shattuck. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1892. Price, 
75 cents. 


Although Edward Everett Hale speaks | 


slightingly of women’s growing taste for 
organizing and carrying on public meet- 
ings, as something which intelligent men 
are beginning to outgrow, we do not be- 
lieve that parliamentary law will ever be 
superseded, or deliberative assemblies 
become obsolete. Mrs. Shattuck has con- 
ferred a boon upon women by thus 
teaching them how to become active par- 
ticipants in, instead of mere listeners to 


debates. Every woman’s club and suffrage | 
league should procure a copy of this | 


for reference and 
H. B. B. 


‘**Woman’s Manual” 
study. 


Miss WILTON. By 
Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1892. Price, $1.25. 


This is a story of unusual ability and 
power. It is dramatic and varied in char- 
acters, plet and purpose. As a work of 
art it is defective. It exaggerates emo- 
tion, and does not preserve the individ- 
uality of the heroine. ‘The independent, 
self-reliant, haughty beauty who for 
— puts aside conventionalities, and 
ives at home and abroad as her whim 
prompts, suddenly collapses like a soap- 
bubble in the face of social complica- 
tions of her own creation, which could 
easily have been solved by a decisive pur- 
pose. A woman of independent means, 
she withdraws from society and hides like 
a crimina) in a condition of semi-starva- 
tion and idiocy, while she has money in 
bank and devoted friends who move 
heaven and earth to find and relieve her. 
Fortunately, Miss Wilton comes to her 
senses in the closing chapters, and the 
sympathizing reader exclaims, like young 
Macaulay when recovering from the 
toothache, ‘*Madam, the agony is abated.” 

H. B. B. 


MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLIERE. Com- 
EDIE EN QUATRE ACTES. Par Jules 
Landeau, with an introduction and 
English notes by F. M. Warren, Ph. D. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 1890. 

A MOvERN DICK WHITTINGTON. 
James Payn. Broadway Series. 
York: John A. ‘Taylor & Co. 
Price, 50 cents. 


By 
New 
Paper. 


<~e—__—_— - — 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. M. E. Heath, of Limestone, Me., 
has undertaken to raise potatoes, and has 
hired three women to help her hoe them. 

The Baroness Grippenberg, of Finland, 
who has organized a women’s council in 
her native country, writes: ‘*Look out or 
you will be left behind by the council of 
women who are Fins.” 

Mrs. Gougar spoke recently at a largely 
attended meeting at Haverstraw, N. Y. 
Upon her platform were ten clergymen, 
including the rector of the Episcopalian 
Church and Father McGare, of the Roman 
Catholic, all voting Prohibitionists. It 
was the first time the Reverend Father 
had ever heard a woman speak in public, 
and he expressed himself as delighted. 
Thus the world moves.— Organizer, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Miss Zelia Nuttall, of San Francisco, is 
making her mark as an anthropologist. 
Just now she is in Dresden, Germany, 
where she has a fine collection of books 
on Mexico. She is remarkably well-in- 
formed iv Aztec history and arts. In the 
last number of the *‘ Internationales Archiv 
fur Ethnographie’’ she publishes an illus- 
trated article upon the feather shields of 
Mexico. In a recent visit to Florence, 
Italy, Miss Nuttall discovered in the lib- 
rary an Aztec manuscript with pictures. 
It turned out to be a treatise upon dress 
and ornament, and contains a text in Span- 
ish. ‘This, reprinted in facsimile with 
critical notes and an English translation, 
Miss Nuttall will present at the next Con- 
gress in October. 

The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph rejoices in 
its excellent Woman’s College, and says: 

The annual commencement of Wesleyan 
Female College opened last night under 
most brilliant auspices. Wesleyan, the old- 
est chartered female college in the world, 
has made a grand record. She has done 
more for female education than any other 
institution in the South. Her career has 
been one of boundless usefulness. She is 
the pride and joy of Georgia, and the ad- 
miration of the South. Wesleyan’s work 
is a theme glorious as morning’s smiles. 
The time-honored institution is resonant 
with the voices of science, philosophy, 
art, virtue and religion. Wesleyan sur- 
vived the storm of war and the march of 
invasion. ‘Throughout Georgia’s long 
night of darkness, she stood as a beacon 
light on a rock-bound and wave-beaten 
shore, and smilingly greeted the coming 
of morning with its cheering sunlight of 
happy realization. The commencement 
exercises in 1892 promise to be as brilliant 
and delightful as any that have occurred 
during the half century and more of Wes- 
leyan’s life. 


Cornelia Warren. | 
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THIS LOT COST 
Cents. 





Larcer Quantity, 
Berrer Quatity, 
On ty 25 Cents. 


Gold Dust 


{S POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. 


Woman 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow- 
dered Soap when she could buy it in 
bars for 6 cents, though every woman 
knows that Powdered soap is handier 
and better than soap in bars or cakes. 
But when a woman can buy Powdered 
soap for the SAME PRICE as bar soap, 
of course she takes the Powdered soap 
for it does % her work and the other 
% is no work at all. 


WASHING 
POWDER 


It is sold by every 


enterprising grocer in wholesale packages (4 lbs.) for 25 CENTS. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 








LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscar Fay Apams. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 
Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism. The first published was 
“The Mannerless Sex,” which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 

Notations of Bird Music. By Simeon Pease CHENEY, 
Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 
ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 

The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com- 
plete index. 

THE GOLDEN GUESS. 

A series of Essays. By Joun Vance CHENEY, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows what are 
the essentials of true poetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, having established the 
standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets,and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 
his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 

An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 
By Epwakp B. WarRMay, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it,;How to Care for it,” ete. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 

“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a simplicit 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull- 
est understanding to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in omphosising the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.” —Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
BOOK. 


And Kindred Essays. By THOMAS WENTWORTH Hio- 
GINSON, author of “Atlantic Essays,”’ “Out-Door Pa- 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” etc., etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kindred essays, all American to the 
core. Scholarship and patriotism are visible on every 

age. ‘The New World and the New Book’ is sure to 
be read by lovers of literature every where, and it will 
add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 
in the art of essay writing.” 

THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 

LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Orgenizations. By Harriette R. SHat- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an apres or argue a pointin meetin 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct suc 
meeting with order, and in accordance with Lye 
nized parliamentary law. Nowhere will she be able 
to and euch clear, concise, and practical information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
of ordinary clubs and societies.—Journal of Zduca- 





m. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Fast Express Trains, 


— VIA— 


HOOSAG TUNNEL 


ROUTE 





On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted), 


Leave Boston. Arrive Saratoga 
9.00 A. M....DAY EXPRESS.......... 3.35 P. M. 
11.00 A. M....SARATOGA SPECIAL. .4.50 P. M. 
11.30 A. M..... PASSENGER ............ 7.30 P. M. 

Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 


Passenger Coaches and Baggage Cars through with 
out change. 

(2 For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Car 
or further engormasion, ap ~ a 25° w achingte 
St., or at Passenger ation. Causeway 
Benton. eer, WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doorsfrom B’dwa 


Permanent ond topastons amy - seasonghte price 
Location central to largest re stores and places o 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 














SARATOGA, 


| Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 





| 





NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


TO GLOUCESTER 


| AND RETURN. 
| Round Trip, 75c. 
| 
| 





QTEAMERS leave north sice Central Wharf (fgot 

© State St.) week days at 9.30 A. M. and 2 P. &: 
leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
remains at Gloucester about two hours and arrives 
back at Boston about 4.30 P. M. on week days, and 5 30 

; P. M. on Sundays, thus affording passengers the op- 
ortunity to reach home in desirable season after 

aving spent the day in a delightful ocean trip of 60 

| miles along the renowned North Shore, a stretch of 
sea-coast which, in its beautiful and varied scenery, 
is unequalled elsewhere in New England. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, Agent. 


Boston & Portsmouth $. §. Co. 


SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 
No. 430 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


STEAMER 
John Brooks 


ISLES OF SHOALS 
PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmouth for the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton and Old Orchard Beaches, Port- 
land, Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipisaukee and all 
points NORTH and EAST. 

an” Boston, week days, 9.00 A. M.; Sundays, 10.30 


Fare, Boston to Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Excursion 
tickets good for return trip only on date of issue, 
$1.0); children under 12 years of age, 50 cents. boston 
to Portsmouth, $1.00. 

Rates to other points sent upon application, and are 
guaranteed lower than by any other line. 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


FOR 


SALEM WILLOWS & BEVERLY. 


Leave Boston, week cove, 10.30 A. M., 6.25 P. M.; Sun- 
days, 10.45 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 


FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 


FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 


Freight forwarded to Salem and Beverly at low 
rates. The Isles of Shoals are private property, and 
the proprietors will not allow any intoxicated or 
otherwise disorderly person to land upon the islands. 

Tickets and staterooms can be secured at 300 Wash- 
ingtan St. and at the wharf. 


W. E. PEARSON 
General Mer. 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 


shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 


by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced, 

KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 


Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 


Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


Merpeine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR.J. STEPHEN , Lebanon,Ohia. 


W. A. McCRILLIS, 
General Agt. 
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Four Books 


YOU MUST NOT MISS READING. 





THE NEW WOMANHOOD. 

By Rev. J. C. FERNALD. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

| Read what BisHop Vincent says of 

| this book: 





“A wise, conservative, and truly progressive 
discussion of the much misunderstood ‘woman 
| question.’ A book that every girl in America 
| Should read ; and every mother ; and every father; 
and every son. It aims high and stiikes deep. 
| Indeed one cannot praise it too heartily or em- 
| Phatically.”’ Joun H. Vincent. 


MEN AND EVENTS OF 


FORTY YEARS. 
By JostaAH B. GRINNELL. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.50. 


It might well be glory enough for one man to 
found a town in which ‘every foot of soil rests 
on a charter basis of everlasting prohibition.’ 
Mr. Grinnell’s personal influence was used, how- 
ever, not only for temperance, but for all the 
great reforms of the day. It was his parlor 
which sheltered John Brown and his company 
when they were running off fugitive slaves to 
Canada. He founded lowa College, and was 
ever the champion of education and freedom for 
women as for men. 

Phillips, Sumner, Lincoln, Whittier, Beecher, 
Greeley, and other famous leaders, were his 
intimate friends. 

His book is full of pen-pictures of remarkable 
people and stirring events. 


LOOKINC OUT ON LIFE. 
A Book for Girls. By Rev. F. E. CLARK, 
D. D. 12mo, 75 cents. 


Dr. Clark's keen insight, his practical helpful- 
ness, are shown to advantage in this new book 
for girls. It is made up in part of wise selections 
from letters from women who eee with expe- 
rience, and is so candid and bright and sensible 
throughout that it will appeal to all girls who 
have any desie for true development. Among 
the subjects discussed are ‘A Young Woman's 
Rights,’’ ‘A Young Woman’s Wrongs.”’ ‘‘Anx- 
ious and Aimless,’’ ‘‘Getting Married,’ ‘The 
Queen on her Throne,”’ etc. 


JACK BRERETON’S THREE 
MONTHS’ SERVICE. 
By Mrs. MARIA McINTOsH Cox. 
illustrated, $1.25. 


Jack’s father was a soldier, one of the many 
who went intww the army purely from a sense 
ef duty and from love of country, leaving his 
little family to the care and protection of his 
oldest son. How the boy who bad been sworn 
into home service proved himself a hero, the 
worthy son of his brave father and his almost 
braver mother, is told in this simple, unstudied, 
yet intensely realistic story. which but repeats 
the history of many families during the war, all 
over our land. 


12mo, 





At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 
FOR SALE, 


AT NEPONSET PARK, DORCHESTER. 

Two beautiful New Houses, immediately oppo- 
site the proposed site of Park for Neponset. Neigh- 
borhood good. Prices low. Terms to suit buyers. 
Interest on all deferred payments only five per cent. 
per annum. 

1. $4,000. House, No. 2 Blackwell Street, north side 
150 feet west of Neponset Avenue, a commodious and 
tasteful two-story house of ten rooms and ten closets, 
with all modern conveniences; front piazza, back ex- 
tension, two-story bay windows, cemented cellar, coal 
bins, furnace, range, set tubs, pantry, hot and cold 
water upstairs and down, open fireplace, china closet 
and sliding doors in dines room, gas fixtures and 
chandeliers ; sunny, cheerful, and bandsome ; cypress 
finish below, elm and whitewood above. Lot 
front by 80 feet deep, graded, sodded, paths made, &c. 
Good neighborhood guaranteed. This house is within 
five minutes’ easy walk of steam cars at Neponset Sta- 
tion. Thirty trains a day. Fare by package, 7 cents. 
Time from Old Colony Station, Kneeland Street, 8 to 14 
minutes. Horse cars, soon to be electric, pass within 
fifty yards of house to and from corner Franklin and 
Washington Streets down town, and Neponset sta- 
tion, each way every thirty minutes, fare 5 cents. 
Price, $4,000. Terms to suit buyers. Small monthly 
payments. Interest only five per cent. a year on sums 
unpaid. Keys next door with Mrs. Atwood, No, 4 
Black well Street. 

. $4,800. Northeast corner Neponset Avenue and 
Blackwell Street, a large, handsome house of eleven 
rooms and eleven closets, two stories and finished 
attics, suited for one family or for two, tastefully fin- 
ished in cy ress and whitewood. Large open piarza, 
back porch, furnace, gas fixtures, hot and cold wacer 
range, cemented cellar, stationary tubs, sange pantry, 
sewing room or conservatory over front porch, all mod- 
ern conveniences, with corner lot 70 feet front on 
Neponset Avenue, by 65 feet front on Blackwell 
Street, containing 4,000 square feet of land. Addi- 
tional lots if desi at 2 centsa foot. Every room 
command pl t view. Horse curs pass the 
house. Steam cars at Ne; t Station, within five 
minutes walk. Electric motor promised next year. 
Thirty trains a day to Boston and return, fare by 
package 7 cents. me from Kneeland Street Station 
to Neponset, 9 to 15 minutes. Possession given next 


September, 
ice, $4,800. Terms to suit buyers. 
riry & per cent.,” sfow 





. feet 





s cash - - 
ist mortgage, 5 years, 5 per cent., - - 
2d mortgage, monthly payments of $25; 


each, with interest on sums unpaid at the ; $1,500 
rate of 5 per cent. a year. ) 
Total - $4,800 





ALSO FOR SALE. 


POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER. 

8. $4,800. No. 192 Neponset Avenue, east side, fourth 
house south of Pope’s Hill Street, ten e rooms and 
closets, five piazzas, all conveniences, igh ground 
fine view Dorchester Bay, good neighborhood. Lot 4 
feet front on Neponset Avenue, and 100 feet deep. 
This house may be rented for one, two or three years at 
$35 a month and water tax, with privilege of purchase 
at $4,300, on terms to suit buyers. Keys with Mrs. 
Moody, next door, No. 19% Neponset Avenue. 

To see huuses take cars for Neponset or Pope’s Hill, at 
Kneeland Street Station, Old Colony R. R., at 8 or 
A. M., 1202, 12:30, 1:55, 2:25, 3:12, 3:52 or 4:22 P. M. 

Apply to 
H. B, BLACKWELL, 
3 Park Street. Boston. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently | ted to the busi centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse- 
cars from all railway stati and st landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


PRINTIN 


In aay quantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The Woman’s Journal for 10 years. tes 

















furnished for any class or style of printing 
C.H.SIMONDS & CO., 47 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 10, 1892. 


Letters containing remittances, and pelating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





torture his young soul out of him; but 
we were surprised and delighted with the 
welcome his poems had.” 

Mr. A. L. Haskell, of this city, who is 
past eighty years of age, and is probably 
the only man now living who was a 
schoolmate of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, gave 
me a graphic account of ** how Mr. Whit- 
tier was discovered.” As 1 remember the 
story, it was as follows: Mr. Garrison 
was editing the Newburyport Free Press. 
The box into which correspondence and 
articles for the Free Press were put was at 
the bottom of the stairs, out of sight of 
the editorial rooms. Anonymous poems 
came into this box week after week. The 
poems had the true ring, and so much 
merit that the editor earnestly, but vainly, 
sought for the author. There was a drug 
store opposite. Its door and windows 








Nothing could have been finer than the 
care the Fair took of the women speakers. 
Carriages were sent for us at the station. 
We were dined. We were given seats on 
the grand stand, and taken back in time 
for the return trains after a most cordial 
welcome. Many thanks are due to J. 


Lewis Ellsworth, President of the Wor- | 
cester County Agricultural Society, and | 
to Miss Sarah A. Henshaw, Mrs. Abbie | 
It is | 


L. Stone, Mrs. Davis, and others. 
the farmers who will carry woman suf- 
frage. L. 6 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The following sketch, written by Mr. Whittier 
with his own hand a few years ago, in response 
to inquiries made of him, gives the main points 
of interest in a long and useful life. It has never 
been given to the world generally until this week. 











upon another expedient for raising money, 
and kept a district school in the adjoining 
town of Amesbury, thereby enabling me 
| to have another academy term. ‘The next 
| winter I spent in Boston, writing for a 
paper. Returning in the spring, while at 
| work on the farm, I was surprised by 
an invitation to take charge of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Review, in the place of the 
famous G. D. Prentice, who had removed 
to Kentucky. I had sent him some of my 
school ‘‘compositions,” which he had re- 
ceived favorably. I was unwilling to lose 
the chance of doing something more in 
accordance with my taste, and though I 
felt my unfitness for the place, I accepted 
it, and remained nearly two years, when 
I was called home by the illness of my 
father, who died soon after. I then took 
charge of the farm and worked hard to 





— 


happier, than I had reason to expect, al. 
though far different from that which | 
dreamed of in youth. My experience con. 
firms the words of old time, that “it is not 
in man who walketh to direct his steps,” 
Claiming no exemption from the sins and 
follies of our common humanity, I dare 
not complain of their inevitable penalties, 
I have had to learn renunciation and sub- 


mission, and 
“Knowing 
That kindly Providence its care is showing 
In the withdrawal as in the bestowing, 
Scarcely I dare for more or less to pray.”’ 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


——__+@e— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND, 


A woman suffrage bill has just passed 
the New Zealand House of Representa- 
tives. The movement is making marked 
progress there. It is going forward on 
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overlooked the editor’s box. An agree- ‘make both ends meet”; and, aided by | *. 
MISSISSIPPE VALLEY CORTERERCE. ment was made with the druggist to keep | I was born on Dec. 17, 1807, in the | my mother’s and sister’s thrift and econ- lines outside party politics, and uncon- 
A Conference of the Mississippi Valley suffra- | an eye on that box, and to let it be known, oe — of Haverhill, Mass., in the | omy, in some measure succeeded. nected Mies ~* — res or social he ws 
gists, and the twenty-first annual meeting of | if he saw any one who was not amon ouse built by my first American ancestor, : & : organization. ublic men of such diverse 
the Iowa Woman Suffrage Association, will be | the regular Aen terodh on the men 200 years ago. My father was a farmer | . bey — sechpm — pharma : views as Sir George Grey, Sir John Hail, with _ 
held September 20, 21, 22 and 23, in Des Moines, put in an article, or letter. They had | in moderate circumstances—a man of good | great and dangerous evil, and my sym- and M. Ballance are among its supporters, a — 
i . A] J ; 7 s 
Paling ee mew MS A*/ not long to walt, Before many days | eterna 2 ome ot the | Patties were strongly enllated for the op-| Patform of Secularita or Soctaliete, mes J ment 
To this Conference, each State in the Missis- | 8e druggist saw a man at the box, who | ® ea aye ha ecocicn peed — t © | pressed slaves by an intimate acquaintance and women of all ched a ee Owing 
sippi Valley is invited to send delegates and one | PUl something in and immediately left. | Selectmen of the town, and was often | with william Lloyd Garrison. When the | Ae oi pallor sage ty epietes —_ leaned 
speaker. A large convocation is expected, as | He at once reported the fact to the editor. called “es to act as arbitrator in mat- | jitter started his paper in Vermont, in ooumng Serward to join the Le ague which 
several States have already signified their inten- | Mr. Garrison left his types, hastily put | TS at issue between neighbors. My 1828, I wrote him a letter commending has just been formed. Established on this the time : 
tion of being represented and taking part in the | on his coat, and followed the retreating | other was Abigail Hussey, of Rollins- | i, views upon slavery, intemperance, and broad basis, the organization is likely to =o * 
proceedings. author. On overtaking him, he saw a ford, N. H. A bachelor uncle and a maiden war, and assuring him sony 28 mae ee prove efficieut and to have a happily short sive and 1 
The conference and convention will occupy | tall, lean, bashful-looking youth, who, | ®t, both of whom I remember with tined to do great things. In 1833 I was existence, for, if the opinion of those on As is w 
four days and evenings, the morning and after- | being confronted with the poem he had | much affection, lived in the family. The |» qelegate to the first National Anti- the spot is to be relied on, the attainment the full li 
noon sessions of Thursday and Friday, 22d and just left in the box, confessed, with | farm was not a profitable one; it was| gavery¢ tion at Phil “ dient of its objects is rapidly emerging from a all the st 
23d, being given to Iowa State work, with |) snes it was he ake: ted put ‘it and | burdened with debt, and we had no spare on sage fg este os pred psmccthadein dim distant perspective into a clear and call spec 
— each evening by members of the Con- others there. After some conversation, | Money; but with strict economy we lived end claned ite declaration. In 1088 I wes near foreground. A resolution in favor of private p 
To the State meeting, officers of the lowa | they went together to Mr. Whittier’s comfortably and respectably. Both ™Y | in the Massachusetts Legislature. I was A i of women was car- where els 
Association are delegates-at-large. County or- | father, who had been inclined to consider | Parents were members of the Society of | nonbed in Concord, N. H., in company ried unanimously,and without discussion, bounds v 
ganizations auxiliary to the State Association are | his son a lazy youth who ‘* would do Friends. I had a brother and two sisters. | .ith Geo, Thompson, afterward member tages — _arm conference of one of ment the 
authorized to send their president and one | nothing but write verses.” Thus was |Our home was somewhat lonely, half | (¢ the British > terenceeagpste narrowly the principal religious bodies in New One thi 
delegate-at-large. All local societies auxiliary | John G. Whittier discovered; he who | hidden in oak woods,with no house in sight, | escaped from great danger gre ‘Thomp- Zealand. are retu 
to the State Association are entitled to one | jater was to fire the nation’s heart with | #24 we had few companions of our age and | .0 Whose life was hunted for, concealed Another significant circumstance is the rush. T' 
delegate for every ten members or fraction | the spirit of freedom, and to nourish in | few occasions of recreation. Our school | ;, phe lonely farm-house for a tein attitude of the newspaper press. On the experienc 
thereof. the popular heart the love of all tender | 48 Only for twelve weeks ina year—in the | ; 4. in Boston during th b . | formation of the League, the leading daily receive : 
Where not organized, the friends of equal | oa sweet and beautiful thi depth of winter and half a mile distant. Scat aoe ee ue) (2 | journal in the colony devoted its first ithi 
rights are invited to meet and choose two or wee : SORTS! CEES. . Washington Street, soon after, and was lead ; : , within @ 
vere of thelr number to represent them, Ail | Mr. Whittier was a Vice-President of At an early age I was set at work on the | i) catened with personal vielence. in eader to the thoughtful and judicious that ther 
woman suffrage societies should without fail | the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- farm and doing errands for my mother, 1837 I was in New York in conjuncti advocacy of the subject. With support of to speed | 
, , ; . ho, in addition to her ordinary house Junction | this kind, New Zealand suffragi 
send brief written reports. ciation at the time of his death. He had | ¥"° y with H. B. Stanton and ‘Theodore D. . uffragists need make ear 
Other societies in sympathy with the aims and | been for more than forty years a hearty duties, was busy in spinning and weaving | woiq in the office of the Amerieen Anti- not anticipate a long and arduous struggle Now is 
the methods of Association are cordially invited | sympathizer with the movement in behalf the linen and woollen cloth needed in the Slavery Society. The next year I took SS quarter of 6 century and mene, 
to send fraternal delegates and take part in the | of equal rights fer women. All good family. On first-days father and mother, charge of the Pennsylvania Freeman, an Apart from the consideration that in a 
deliberations. causes were very near to the heart of | 224 sometimes one of the children, rode organ of the Anti-Slavery Society M new country there is less prejudice and 
Mary J. CocorsHatt, President. the dear sweet poet, whose faith in the | 4°w" to the Friends’ meeting-house in| jm. was sacked and burned b = Fan é tradition to overcome, the electoral condi- You ¢ 
k Eviza H. Hunter, Chairman Ex. Com. Eternal Goodness never wavered. He Amesbury, eight miles distant. I think enum item, bat § contin a aA neni tions of the colony render the exclusion 
a pinching twig went hence in the unfalteriug trust ex- I — ta staying — eed and | ny health failed, when I recede to | gi from the Parliamentary register 
cee pressed in his own words: om rn 8 caer aii Gene Massachusetts. The farm in Haverhill ons Geen Sa — toa 
“ c , igi ’ a r g ° + 
ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 4 oy which rippled down at the foot of our | "#4: in the meantime, been sold, and my | Zealand have a vote, except criminals, 
—_ ie I only know I cannot drift garden. From the top of the hill 1 could mother, aunt and youngest sister had lunatics, and women.” A Maori, if he is 
The Equal Suffrage Association of Illinois will Beyond His love and care.”’ he bl tli f the Deerfield M ¥ moved to Amesbury, near the Friends’ only s ma i ee a 
hold its annual convention at Aurora, commenc- L. 8. see the jue outline o. e Deertfie oun mestine- house, and i tech ue may vesidence y n, exercises a power in the State 
ing the evening of October 17th, and closing NT tains in New Humpshire, and the solitary ith th All this ti - Th d b vn | Which is denied to a woman like Miss 
October 19th, in time to attend the dedication of | THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONFERENCE. | Pe®k of Agamenticus on the coast of be ~s oo di we ag “ een | Edger, M. A., whose distinguished abili- 
the Columbian Exposition. —_— Maine. A curving line of morning mist otively engaged in writing for the anti- | ties have just secured her a seat upon the 
y We wish particularly to call attenti slavery cause. In 1833 I printed at my | 7, ead gp 
A good programme is being prepared, and a ° partic y entioD | marked the course of the Merrimac, and | é bee: y University Senate as a college graduate. 
large attendance is expected. to the suffrage meeting at Des Moines, to | Great Pond, or Kenoza, stretched away | oo en an edition of my Gret pam- | Just as male Indians in South Dakota are —— 
All local societies are invited to send four dele- | Pen On the 20th inst. It is called by the | from the foot of the hill toward the vil- | Phlet, “Justice and Expediency.” With | made the political superiors and rulers of D f 
gates. Many E. Houmes, President. | women of the West, with the earnest pur- | jage of Haverhill hidden from sight by | the exception of a few dollars from the | civitized women. ont 
Pe aN pose of planning for the best ways and intervening hills and woods, but which | Democratic Review and Buckingham’s Mag- polit naam ng 
means of promoting the suffrage cause | sent to us the sound of its two church | “7!"* I reosived nothing for my poems ee apenany 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. everywhere, but especially in those States | pelis. We had only about twenty volumes | and literary articles. Indeed my pro- NOTES AND NEWS for corn 
John G. Whittier, the well-beloved | Which, by their locality, can easily come | o¢ hooks, most of them the journals of | nounced views on slavery made my name F ae : people n 
poet, on Wednesday morning, the 7th together for conference. This meeting pioneer ministers in our society. Our | too unpopular for & publisher's uses. [ “Ohio” Cottage, the gift of the Ohio may fill 1 
inst., passed on to meet George Wm. | 1eserves the best wishes and the earnest | only annual was an almanac. I was early | edited in 1844 the Middlesex Standard, and | Legislature to the Woman’s Relief Corps, ry 
Curtis, and William Lloyd Garrison, and sympathy of every suffr agist. fond of reading, and now and then heard | afterward pecame aesectate editor of the | will be dedicated Oct. 5. abs 5g 
Wendell Phillips, and Francis Jackson, be a the rc of one State already of a book of biography or travel, and | eget physic gee wp te nd Major Brewer and Mrs. Brewer, of the ~ rl 
and Stephen and Abby Kelley Foster, and ao th bea or the next president, | wajked miles to borrow it. | oon die aed Jd P ee «xen A sage ae action | Salvation Army, have opened a new Res- in 1864 
James Russell Lowell, and a host of other an by Age = - pry “one | When I was fourteen years old my first | 0» 14, seated of the I te ng Pres es cue Home at 15 Everett Avenue, Dor- Pefensesin 
fellow-workers in the times that tried . a a me A = ~— . at the time is | schoolmaster, Joshua Coffin, the able, | mansiallt athe teeta Shine ind party—the | chester, Mass., and Mrs. L. G. Sterling, ae te 
men’s souls, now on the other side. | ™Pe for work which will hasten the final | eccentric historian of Newbury, brought | 8g FERSERS SepSerwas party. lately assisting in New York army work M 
As it was true of Mr. Curtis that he lett | Victory. So, most earnestly do we wish | with him to our house a volume of Burns’ | 1” 1857 an edition of my complete poems | has been appointed superintendent. — 
only good deeds and pleasant memories | S¥°¢ess to the Iowa meeting. Elsewhere poems, from which he read, greatly to my | up to that time was published by Ticknor Shs Wemne’s tefeetehd ant Te ef a railr 
behind him, so the same is eminently true will be found the names of speakers, and delight. I begged him to leave the book | & Fields. ‘In War ‘Time’ followed in quasi tae ob = hg ; ( _ woman. 
of dear Mr. Whittier. He was the poet of | P@tticulars of the convention. 1.8. | with me, and set myself at once tothetask | 1864, and in 1865 “Snow Bound.” In received its first “os onan ; ‘The wea : swes 
the people. The songs he sang went to a. mame of mastering the glossary of the Scotch | 1000 I was chosen & member ef the cleo Helen A. Whiting of that city, left 21 000 ee 
the heart. In the darkest hours for the WOMAN’S DAY AT WORCESTER. dialect at its close. This was about the | toral college of Massachusetts, and also in to the Union Mra Whiste ys ’ McHenr, 
slave, his words gave courage and hope. — first poetry I had ever read—with the ex- | 1864. I have been a member of the board pce Sy dratlaasena Carlisle | 
Tineneiees the Mastin} on . rm |p aa ‘of overseers of Harvard College and a| Petence as a dressmaker, and so success- structior 
‘nglish language is known, The New England Agricultural Fair | ception of that of the Bible, of which I | & .* | tu) was she that a few years since she 
there, whether in palace or cottage, are | was in every way highly successful. | had been a close student—and it had a | trustee of Brown University. But while retired from business fh pe a life of mane te 
the poems of Whittier. There was a great crowd of people, said | Jasting influence upon me. I began to | feeling willing to meet all the respon- leisure. a eee ae to the Te 
In the earlier days of the work for | to have been 70,000 at least. The animals, | make rhymes myself and to imagine | sibilities of citizenship, and deeply inter- The Bishop traint Building 
women, when few gave the movement a | the fine horses, the beautiful Alderneys, | stories and adventures. In fact, I lived a | ested in questions which concern the wel- R mies te yaa school for nurses, Mrs. « 
welcome, his words were often an inspira- | the Jerseys, the Holsteins, the vegetables, | sort of dual life, and in a world of fancy, fare and h onor of the country, I have as a ‘ ‘ > oe souneiny graduates 0 some tin 
tion and comfort. [ remember once going | the fruits, the ploughing matches, the | a8 well as in the world of plain matter of | Tule declined overtures for acceptance of opr pb pedis yr. frond ee me Com 
to Amesbury to lecture on woman’s rights. | trotters, the thousand things brought by | fact about me. My father always had a public stations. I have always taken an | * pees apenee SS ree. a> rendered 
It was probably more than forty years | farmers, men and women, might well be | weekly newspaper, and when young Gar- active part in elections, but have not been a ee rong was ha Miss Anna L. Dawes, everwor 
ago. 1 stayed at the inn, as private houses | the pride of New England. Not less so | rison started his Free Press at Newbury- willing to add my own example to the | ®® “ a) ha theme the power of per- torial ab 
had no open door for a woman who was | was the order and good behavior manifest | port, he took it in the place of the Haver- | 8™eed of office. ’ ny ie erased caanael leader ai 
supposed to be out of her sphere. Mr. | all over the ample grounds. hill Gazette. My sister, who was two years | I have been ha member of the Society of | A number of Bridgeport, Conn., physi- a credit 
Whittier came and invited me toteaat his! The especial new feature was the | older than myself, sent one of my poetical | Friends by birthright, and by a settled cians have united in an effort to have more nounced 
home. Its quiet picture is before me now. | ‘‘ Woman's Day.” The large tent of the | attempts to the editor. Some weeks after- | CViction of the truth of its principles | stringent rules regarding the health of Ruffin v 
There sat his mother, with her Quaker | Grangers was handsomely decorated with | ward the news-carrier came along on | and the ny sneered of its testimonies, — enmeren. Bs te cinimed thes by Sgement 
cap; her snow-white kerchief, so neatly | the golden rod, the evergreen of pine and | horseback and threw the paper out from | While at the same time I have a kind feel- | securing an oversight of the children, her inte 
folded over her shoulders ; her fingers busy | hemlock, and the national colors. his | his saddle bags. My uncle and I were | i®& toward all those who are seeking, in| many diseases aad ills which in later eolumns 
with knitting; the open fire glowing on | tent was devoted to ‘‘Woman’s Day.” mending fences. I took up the sheet, and | different ways from mine, to serve God | years become hereditary can be cured. eomprel 
the hearth; his sweet-faced sister, with | Col. Daniel Needham, the president of | was surprised and overjoyed to see my | and benefit their fellow-men. There were two organizations of women with her 
her white apron, making the tea and lay- | the Fair, presided. In a graceful speech | lines in the “‘Poet’s Corner.” I stood gaz-| Neither of my sisters are living. My | in session in connection with the great the esta 
ing the table, while the tall poet, with his | he said that the Fair was thankful for the | ing at them in wonder, and my uncle had | dear mother, to whom I owe much every | meeting of the Knights of Pythias, re- promisit 
hands behind him, walked back and forth, | opportunity to welcome woman suffrage, | to call me several times to my work W4Y,died in 1858. [His brother, Matthew | cently held at Kansas City ; the “Pythian coming 
or sat with loving eyes fixed on his | and that, so long as the Fair existed, there | before I could recover myself. Soon after, , Franklin Whittier, died in 1883. } Sisters” and the ‘‘Pythian Sisterhood.” Many 
mother, who, in her turn, looked with | should be a ‘‘Woman’s Day.” He affirmed | Garrison came to our farmhouse, and I| My health was never robust; I inherited | ‘The Sisters report a membership of over eations : 
meek pride at her son. It was here, in | his full belief in the justice and the need of | was called in from hoeing in the cornfield | from both my parents a sensitive, nervous | 9,000. Mrs. Hattie A. Robinson, of Day- week. 
this quiet home, that the poems were writ- | woman suffrage. Every seat in the tent | to see him. He encouraged me, and urged temperament; and one of my earliest rec- | ton, O., was elected Supreme Chief. Mrs. May W: 
ten that stirred the whole nation. was filled, and the vacant space gave | my father to send me to school. I longed | ollections is of pain in the head, from|A- A- Young, of Concord, N. H., is of a very 
He said to me: ** There is no doubt of | standing room, which was all used. for education, but the means to procure | which I have suffered all my life. For | Supreme Chancellor of the Sisterhood. has ha 
the justice of the claim for woman’s Mrs. Rufus 5S. Frost spoke for the| it were wanting. Luckily, the young | many years I have not been able to read Many women of rank in Europe, as Frederic 
rights; no doubt of its triumph. You Columbian Fair. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Liver- | man who worked for us on the farm in ! or write for more than half an hour at a| well as many American women of ability warm in 
have only to work and to wait.” While | more, Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, and | summer eked out his small income by | time; often not so long. Of late my hear- | and social position, have adopted nursing of the V 
he was out of the room, I tried to express Henry B. Blackwell spoke for woman | making ladies’ shoes and slippers in the | ing has been defective. But in many | as a profession. Among the former are operatio 
to his mother the pleasure and comfort | suffrage. When, at the close, a vote was | winter; and I learned enough of him to ways I have been blest far beyond my de- | the Princess Helen Cusa, who is a nurse leading 
her son’s poems had beon to me. She | taken, the great audience all seemed to | earn a sum sufficient to carry me through | serving; and, grateful to the divine Provi- | in the Children’s Hospital at Jassy; Lady “Wome 
seemed pleased, and said: ‘‘When he first | rise in favor, and not a single person | a term of six months in the Haverhill | dence, I tranquilly await the close of alife | Leveson Gower in a London hospital, and by Mrs. 
began to write, I feared the critics would | voted against it. Academy. The next winter I ventured which has been longer, and on the whole | Miss Godolphin Osborne, niece of the esting 1 
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UPHOLSTERY 





FALL OPENING. 





CARPETS. 


The usual fall refurnishing of houses 
with new carpets is at hand, and the sea- 
son finds us better prepared than ever in 
our history to meet the public’s require- 
ments. 

Owing to the fact that we completely 
cleaned out our old stock last year—at 
the time of our removal to our new store 
—our present assortment is both exten- 
sive and new. 

As is well known, we constantly carry 
the full line of patterns manufactured by 
all the standard mills, but we desire to 
call special attention to our stock of 
private patterns, which can be had no- 
where else. We are speaking quite within 
bounds when we denominate our assort- 
ment the most complete in Boston. 

One thing more: At this season people 
are returning from the country with a 
rush. The result will be—as our long 
experience has taught us—that we shall 
receive an enormous influx of orders 
within a very short time. It is apparent 
that there is much to be gained, in respect 
to speed of delivery, by those who wisely 
make early selections. 

Now is the time. 








UPHOLSTERY. 


Much of what will be found in the 
preceding column—relative to carpets 
—is equally true as regards upholstery. 
There is precisely the same advantage 
to be gained by early comers who wish 
to have new curtains, draperies, etc., 
put in position, or to have any pieces 
of furniture recovered, and it is also 
worth noting, that the same causes which 
operated to freshen our carpet stock were 
influential in the case of upholstery. 

The recent European trip of the man- 
ager of our upholstery department re- 
sulted in our securing the best of the 
goods displayed in the leading foreign 
markets, including very many special 
patterns and fabrics which can be had 
nowhere else. 

Specially beautiful effects can now be 
obtained by the use of the new Printed 
Cretonnes and Morris Velvets, of French 
manufacture, of which we have the best 
assortment in the city. 

Renewed attention is directed to our 
unequalled facilities for completely sup- 
plying houses, hotels, club-houses, etc., 
with furnishings of every description. 
The largest contracts can be carried out 
with promptness, and at prices which are 
exceptionally low for the service rendered. 








You CANNOT know what there is in the market until 
you have inspected our stock. 





JOHN H. PRAY, 


658 WASHINGTON 


SONS & C0., 


STREET, 


OPPOSITE BOYLSTON STREET. 








Duke of Leeds, who is matron of the 
Leamington Hospital for Incurables. 

Kansas suffragists should be sure to ask 
for corn and wheat and such products as 
people must buy, that the sale of these 
may fill full the treasury of their coming 
Fair. 

A type-written list of the inventions of 
Illinois women has been made by an 
Illinois woman. The earliest was patented 
in 1864. Copies of ‘all these patents, 284 
in number, will be prepared in some man- 
ner for exhibition at the World’s Fair. 
Montana’s exhibit will include a model 
ef a railroad contracted for and built by a 
woman. 

Two Indian girls, one from the Philadel- 
phia Indian School, under Mrs. Mary 
McHenry Coxe, and the other from the 
Carlisle School, who have passed full in- 
struction and graduated as trained nurses, 
have their applications filed for admission 
to the Temporary Hospital in the Woman’s 
Building, for practical work there. 

Mrs. Josephine St. P. Ruffin, who for 
some time was editor-in-chief of the Bos- 
ton Courant, is taking a long vacation, 
rendered necessary by prostration from 
everwork. Mrs. Ruffin has unusual edi- 
torial ability and she made the Courant a 
leader among Afro-American papers and 
a credit to weekly journalism. It is an- 
nounced that “‘it is not expected that Mrs. 
Ruffin will again resume the active man- 
agement of the Courant, although it is 
her intention to be a contributor to its 
eolumns; the starting of a new and very 
eomprehensive charitable work, together 
with her growing business of the care of 
the estates of widows and maiden ladies, 
promising to consume all her time this 
coming season.” 


Many interesting articles and communi- 
eations are unavoidably crowded out this 
week. Among others, a letter from Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, giving an account 
ofavery important interview which she 
has had in Berlin with the Empress 
Frederick of Prussia, who expressed a 
warm interest in the woman’s department 
of the World’s Fair, and promised her co- 
operation; also a spirited letter from a 
leading {third party prohibitionist; also 
“Women in the Republican Campaign,” 
by Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson, and inter- 
esting notes of travel in Virginia, from 





our able and versatile New York corre- 
spondent, Miss Lillie Devereux Blake. 
All these will appear next week. But the 
almost simultaneous loss of two illustri- 
ous co-workers—Curtis and Whittier— 
have necessarily made this a memorial 
number. For, alas! death is no respecter 
of persons. 

The recent death of Miss Sarah N. Ran- 
dolph, the great granddaughter of Thomas 
Jefterson, calls to mind that to her we 
owe one of the most delightful biogra- 
phies of her distinguished ancestor ever 
written. Her book, ‘*The Domestic Life 
ot Thomas Jefferson,” first published 
some twenty years ago by Harper & 
Brothers, although written chiefly for the 
purpose of giving a faithful picture of the 
great statesman in his private life, has 
won praise for its frank and judicious ex- 
position of the manners and thought of 
the times in which he lived. It is a work 
of permanent historical value. 

At the recent meeting of the National 
Educational Association, Prof.Earl Barnes, 
of Leland Stanford, Jr. University, con- 
ducted a round table upon ‘*The Develop- 
ment of Ideas and Feelings of Sex in 
Children.” Prof. Barnes claims that great 
moral evils exist in society and school, 
because of the neglect of parents to talk 
delicately and plainly with children upon 
sex relations, so that the subject will be 
made sacred, before servants or com- 
panions make it vulgar. The discussion 
was widely participated in by the large 
number present. New lines of thought 
were presented, and many new works 
upon the subject referred to. 

Suffrage is given, in seventeen States, to 
persons not yet citizens of the United 
States. The law of Alabama illustrates 
this. Section 210 of the code in that 
State is as follows: 

‘That any person resident in this State, born 
in the United States or naturalized, or who shall 
have declared his intention to become a citizen 
of the United States, is hereby declared a citizen 
of the State of Alabama, possessing equal legal 
and political rights.’’ 

Similar provisions exist in Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon,"T'exas, and Wisconsin, unless changes 
have been made within three years. 
It does not take long for any man 
to declare his intention of becoming a 





citizen of the United States. Such laws 
are a menace to the welfare of the coun- 
try, and render our federal naturalization 
laws a farce. Yet not one of these States 
allows an American woman, however in- 
telligent, responsible and public-spirited, 
any political right. Menof foreign birth 
are made her rulers. 


It is thought that Mrs. General Logan 
will be chosen President of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps at the meeting in Wash- 
ington. As chairman of the woman’s 
reception committee she has perfected 
plans for a reception to be given in the 
rotunda of the Capitol on the evening of 
the 19th of September in honor of the 
women of the different organizations who 
will be there for the encampment. She 


| has invited Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Morton 


and the ladies of the Cabinet to receive 
the guests on that occasion. Mrs. Logan 
will also give at her own house a recep- 
tion in honor of the John A. Logan posts 
of the country during encampment week. 
The early part of October Mrs. Logan 
will spend in Chicago to be present at the 
World’s Fair ceremonies. 





a 
IN MEMORIAM. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS has left us. 
In his death the cause of women has lost 
one of its ablest and most devoted friends. 
For more than twenty years he was a vice- 
president of the A:merican Woman Suf- 
frage Association, being one of the signers 
of the call for its formation in 1869. At 
its anniversary meeting in Steinway Hall, 
in May, 1870, he made the admirable ad- 
dress which we reprint to-day, entitled 
‘Fair Play for Women.” He was also 
president of the National Civil Service 
Reform Association, editor of Harper's 
Weekly and Harper's Monthly, a charming 
essayist, novelist, orator, and scholar— 
above all, he was the very type and exem- 
plar of a wise,public-spirited, high-minded 
gentleman, graceful, genial, and noble 
alike in character and in manners. 

Mr. Curtis has lived on Staten Island 
for more than thirty years. He married 
Miss Anna Shaw, the daughter of Frank 
G. Shaw, who owned at one time the 
greater part of the island. His late home 
is an old-fashioned frame house, sur- 
rounded by fifteen acres of land, laid out 
in handsome lawns and covered with trees 
of many varieties. There Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtis lived with their daughter, Eliza- 
beth, who is about thirty years of age. 
Their son, Dr. Frank G. Curtis, has been 
resident in West Newton, Mass., about 
five years. One daughter has been dead 
for several years. 

To the thousands who have read his 
weekly editorials and monthly essays, his 
death is a personal loss. So also those 
who have felt the charm of his earlier 
writings will feel a keen sense of bereave- 
ment. 

After the death of Wendell Phillips he 
was easily the first orator of the New Eng- 
land school, as he had been for many 
years the most popular lecturer of that 
brilliant circle whom the old Lyceum in- 
troduced to New England as to the whole 
country. 

In philosophy, in ethics and in litera- 
ture he belonged to the school of the great 
Concord authors—Emerson, Hawthorne 
and Thoreau—nor did the exquisite cour- 
tesy of his style weaken the unbending 
force of his principle or conceal the radi- 
calism of his opinions. 

He was a native of Rhode Island, having 
been born in Providence, Feb. 24, 1824. 
On his maternal side he was descended 
from James Burrill, a former chief justice 
and United States senator of wide renown. 
His family removed to Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., where he attended school until 
1839. In that year he went to New York, 
and obtained empleyment asa clerk in a 
mercantile house. With his elder brother, 
in 1842, he joined the Brook Farm com- 
munity at West Roxbury, Mass., and 
after continuing there for eighteen 
months, studying and employing them- 
selves in the cultivation of the farm, they 
went to Concord, Mass., where they spent 
eighteen months more in a farmer’s family, 
afterward tilling asmall piece of land on 
their own account for six months. 

That life was of great physical benefit 
to Mr. Curtis, and in 1846 he went abroad, 
living for some time in Italy and Ger- 
many, and afterward travelling in Egypt 
and Syria. In 1850 he came home and 
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Hygienic COFFEE. 
50 Large Cups for 20 cents. 


The only Perfect Substi:ute ever produced. 




















Price 20 cents per pound, ene is much less than 
you have to pay for any kind of f coffee. Every ele- 
ment t its composition Cc 
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Double the Strength, Half the Price. 


Metcalf’s 


Compound Concentrated Extract of 


W ater-White 
Vanilla 


“Ts the only extract of which 
it can be truthfully said that 
it is perfectly pure”—all 
other extracts of vanilla con- 
taining impurities which in 
this extract are wholly re- 
moved. 





F our-ounce bottle ( double 
the size of other extracts) 
50 cents. egular size 25 
cents. Either size by mail, 
carefully y packed, 10 cents 
addition. 


THEODORE METCALF Co. 
39 Tremont St., Boston. 





soon after secured a position on the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Tribune. In 
1852 he became one of the editors of that 
famous magazine which had for its princi- 
pal contributor the late James Russell 
Lowell, Putnam’s Monthly, and remained 
with it until it was discontinued. He 
was a special partner in the publishing 
firm of Dix, Edwards & Co., having no 
part, however, in its business manage- 
ment. In the spring of 1857, the firm was 
found to be insolvent, with large liabili- 
ties, and Mr. Curtis sacrificed his private 
fortune in his endeavors to save its credi- 
tors from loss. 

In 1853 he began, in Harper's Monthly, 
a series of papers, entitled the ‘*Editor’s 
Easy Chair,” and, in the same year entered 
the lecture field. His services were in 
constant demand, his subjects well chosen, 
and he rapidly became a popular favorite. 
He gained so much reputation as an ora- 
tor that he turned his attention to politics, 
and in the presidential canvass of 1856 he 
took the stump in behalf of the Republi- 
can candidates. Not long after the estab- 
lishment of Harper’s Weekly, in 1857, he 
became the leading editorial writer, and, 
when Harper’s Bazar was started, in 1867, 
he began a series of papers under the title 
of ‘‘Manners Upon the Road,” which was 
continued weekly until the spring of 1873. 

He was a delegate to the Republican 
National Conventions of 1860 and 1864, and 
iu the latter year was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for Congress in the lst New York 
district. In 1862,he declined the office of 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 


CLOAKS 


Commencement of Season 


SPRINGER 
BROTHERS 


Are now displaying an immense stock of 


Choice, Rich and Stylish 
CLOAKS 


from all the leading manufacturers of the 
world, together with a large variety of 
Coats, Capes and other Garments of their 
own celebrated makes. 


ALL GRADES & PRICES 


Regular patrons, also strangers or vis- 
itors passing through Boston, are cordially 
invited to visit this establishment. 


Extensive Additions, Largely 
Increasing the Floor Space. 


Unusual Preparation in Every 
Way for the Autumn Trade. 


Best Assortment Ever Presented. 


SPRINCER 
BROTHERS, 


Importers and Manufacturers 


FASHIONABLE CLOAKS 


500 Washington Street, 


Corner of Bedford. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


H O LLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH........ 


Proprietor and Manager 








Monday, Sept. 12—One Week Only. 
Wm. Gillette's Best Comedy, 


MR. WILKINSON'S 
WIDOWS. 


With a complete cast of comedians under the 
direction of 


CHARLES FROHMAN. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


, 


Week of Sept. 19—Augustin Daly's Co. 
in ‘Dollars and Sense’ and ‘Taming the 
Shrew.”’ 


BOWDOIN 


MR. C. 








SQUARE 
THEATRE. 


F. ATKINSON, 





Week of Sept. 12. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


AUGUSTUS PITOU’S 


Original American Drama, 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 


Magnfiicent Scenes, Great Cast. 








MUSIC FOR 


Cantatas, 


— FOR— 


CHILDREN. 


In Press: 
The Tables Turned, or a Christmas for 


Santa Claus. 
oo by Kate L. Brown. Music by Eliz. U. Emerson. 
cents, postpaid; $3.00 doz., mot prepaid. A very 
bright cantata; unusually entertaining; sure to please. 


Rebecea. 
D. F. Hodges. Price, cents. Eleven characters, 
LA ka one soprano, one mezzo-soprano, one con- 
alto, two baritones, four tenors, and two bassos, with 
mixed chorus. Two hours’ time for performance. 
Full instructions in book. 


Who Killed Cock Robin? 


A cantata for school, church, or partes. By 8S. Vv. R. 
Ford. Price, 40 cents; 93.60 per doz. 


New Flora’s Festival. 
mac B. Bradbury. Price, 40 cents. Additions and 
sions by J.C. Johnson. "This is a revised edition 
of the well-known “Flora’s Festival,” and contains a 
number of new songs and choruses. 


The Merry Company, or Cadet’s Picnic. 
Introducing melodies from The Mikado, The Mascot, 
Patience, etc., with other popular airs. Price, 40 cents. 


School Festival. 
A pretty Cantata for schoul exhibitions. It & in- 
structive and simpie; no scenery. Price, 25 cen 
Voices of Nature. 
Bright and interesting; one hour in length. Intro- 


duces birus, animals, insects, and flowers. Price, 40 
cents. 


Strange Visitors, or a Meeting of Nations. 
By J. UC. Macy. 2 children, in the costumes of fairies, 
sing characteristic national songs; @ little dialogue. 
Price, 30 cents, or $3.00 per doz. 
Hour in Fairy Land. 
Five scenes, very simple; time. ¢ one hour and a half. 


(Orchestral parts may ve rented, $5.40 per month.) 
Price, W cents. - 


Day in the Woods. 


By Gabriel. Excellent music, easy for children, bus 
very bright. Some recitations; a charming Cantata 
Price, # cents; $3.60 per doz. 


Kingdom of Mother Goose. 
By Mrs. Bordman, in three acts. Price, 25 cents; 
$2.28 per doz. 


A Trip to Europe. 


Ly od funnel, in three scenes. Price, 30 cents; $3.00 


per d 
The Dairymaid’s Supper. 
For church festivals; with music and illustrative 
pictures. Price, 2 cents; $1.80 per doz. 


The Rainbow Festival. 


For a fair or church entertainment, in two apenas 
very pretty tableaux. Price, 4 cents; $1.80 per doz. 


Send for Catalogue of Cantatas for Singing 
Schools and Societies, for Female Voices only, for 
Male and Female Voices, and for Old Foike’ 
Concerts. Sent free. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


i Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
fy pomcel costing less than one 
| bas cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE POWER TO WAIT. 
BY HARRIET BEELE BARTON. 


Too far away the goal? 
Impatient soul, 

Know’st not that power to wait 
Is rich estate ? 

Amid the toil and fret 
Thou'rt standing yet 

With face still backward turned, 
As though one spurned 

The day's dull round of care, 
And longed for fair, 

Still waters one has seen 
Set in the green 

Sweet pastures of His peace ; 
Thou seek’st surcease 

From task that waiteth still 
Thy little skill. 

Forward, not back, is light. 
Some future bright 

Dawns for the staunch, strong heart 
That prays apert, 

And, toiling, wrests from fate 
The power to wait. 

—Springfield Republican. 





+a 
or 


WILD THYME. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 








Ring, ring, my rhyme, 

The praises of wild thyme! 
Wild thyme that grows 
Beside the green hedgerows, 
Or on gray wall, 

With scent ambrosial. 


Above the meres 

Where every fern-slope hears 
The echoes mock, 

And shout from rock to rock. 
In nook and chink 

It shows its modest pink. 


Whence did it win 

The fragrance lurking in 
Its tiny heart ? 

Not such hath any mart 
In Occident, 

Or attared Orient. 


Her worshipper, 
Wild thyme | bring to her; 
Upon her breast 
It shall know perfect rest. 
To love, thus fate 
Bids it be consecrate! 
—Frank Leslie’s Weekly. 


——_—_+~@e—_— 
WHEN THE SUN GOES DOWN. 


BY LOU HILLS. 





When the sun goes down, 
And across the fading lea, 
Like the crooning of u mother 
Comes the murmur of the sea; 
The golden clouds of sunset 
Change to sober, restful brown, 
And soft Peace unfurls her mantle 
When the sun goes down. 


When the sun goes down, 
The ills of life recede ; 
Hushed is the voice of evil, 
And the selfish cry of greed; 
Then happy homeward footsteps 
Echo through the quiet town, 
And rest comes to the weary 
When the sun goes down. 


When the sun goes down 
On this busy life for aye, 
Perhaps the night that follows 
Will be better than the day. 
Oh, may its rising shadows 
Find us ready for a crown, 
And the rest that surely cometh 
When the sun goes down! 


—— 


““CUCUMBER-GREEN.” 


The Maison Durancon, Paris — gloves, 
underwear and neckties—was founded in 
1867. 

Mr. Durancon, left a widower without 
children, decided to wind up the business. 

A merchant of the neighborhood sent 
him one of his employees, a man of ex- 
perience and ability in such matters, who 
took upon himself the task of settling up 
everything to the best advantage. 

In some pasteboard boxes on the top 
shelves of the back shop, this young man, 
Roseray, came across a lot of two-button 
gloves of a most extraordinary color, a 
tender, light green, which made any im- 
prudent person who dared to fix his eyes 
upon this phenomenon of a dye squint at 
the end of one minute. 

‘*What have you here?” asked Roseray. 

Durancon sighed deeply. ‘‘The great- 
est misfortune of my life,” he murmured. 
‘These gloves date from the epoch of the 
fabrication of various aniline dyes. <A 
Swedish commercial traveller persuaded 
me to buy them.” 

‘“*Have you many of these gloves?” 

“T have twelve gross of them—twelve 
times twelve dozen.” 

**And their price?” 

“Their price? Whatever I can get. 
They were to have been sold at eight 
francs a pair. I marked them at one franc 
a pair; nobody wanted them.” 

Roseray took his pencil and began figur- 
ing. ‘Once 12 is 12; 12 times 12, 144; 12 
times 144—I am willing to guarantee you 
three francs a pair for them.” 

**How so?” 

“T will sell them.” 

‘To whom?” 





**To the public, who will come to your 
shop for them.” 

“*Impossible'”’ 

‘*But I must have 20 per cent. commis- 
sion.” 

**Agreed!” exclaimed Durancon. 

‘*Let us put it in writing,” said Roseray. 
“TI believe in written agreements.” 

The agreement was drawn up, and the 
next day the following advertisement ap- 
peared in the daily papers: 


Maison Dvrrancon.—Enormous importation 
of gloves from Russia; color, cucumber-green. 
All the rage in St. Petersburg. Demand pro- 
digious. As is well known, fashion is the most 
despotic of sovereigns. The Prince of Wales 
has succeeded in obtaining only two pairs of 
tbese gloves, and the Austrian court bas just 
sent us a large order to be filled. 

And in the same issue of these papers 
appeared, under ‘‘Personals” : 

Matrimony.—A young widow, 23 years of 
age, good looking, worth 60,000 francs in her 
own right, wishes to meet, with a view to matri- 
mony, a gentleman about 30 years of age, of 
lively disposition and agreeable manners. The 
lady can be seen day after to-morrow—Tuesday 
afternoon—from 3 to 4 o'clock, in the Tuileries 
Gardens, in front of the orange-tree conservatory. 
The suitor, to be easily recognized, must wear a 
pair of two-button gloves of the fashionable 
cucumber-green tint. 

That day Durancon’s shop was literally 
besieged. 

‘*What do you wish, sir?” 

‘A pair of Russian gloves, cucumber 
color.” 

‘*Here they are, sir.” 

Buyers jostled one another in the shop; 
ten carriages an hour in front of Maison 
Durancon! Never before had businedgs 
been so brisk. Notaries’ clerks, brokers’ 
clerks, retired officers with waxed mus- 
taches, decayed clubmen, of all sizes and 
of all ages. 

By night, not a pair of cucumber col- 
ored gloves remained in the shop. 

‘“T think,” said Roseray, ‘that we 
should do well to put up the shutters 
until the end of the week.” 

‘**Why?” asked Durancon. 

“Oh, to avoid any complaints. Some 
buyers might be dissatisfied with the 


gloves. It is always wise to get out of 
the way of any unpleasantness, you 
know.” 


**As you please,” replied Durancon ; 
“but I would give a good deal to know 
where all those gloves went to. I have 
heard of ‘white’ balls; can it have entered 
the hed of any leader of fashion to give 
a ‘green’ ball?” 

“IT will call for you to-morrow,” said 
Roseray, ‘“‘and you may judge for your- 
self of the result of aniline dye.” 


The following afternoon a stream of 
men, curious, pre-occupied and uneasy in 
demeanor, might have been seen issuing 
through the various gates of the Tuileries. 
One after another drew from his pocket 
a pair of gloves, in comparison with whose 
tint the fresh green leaves on the trees 
appeared dark. All turned toward the 
orange tree conservatory, and the regular 
frequenters of the garden stared with 
amazement at this agitated throng, gaz- 
ing into their palms, their eyes almost 
bursting from the sockets with wrath.— 
Once A Week. 

—\—_+oo___—___——__ 


COLD PROCESS PRESERVING SWINDLE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Having been a subscriber to your jour- 
nal almost twenty-three years, I have 
had good opportunity to note with what 
vigilance you guard your advertising 
columns. Yet fraudulent ‘tads” will some- 
times creep in, so enticing that they 
would deceive the most wary. A few 
weeks ago, one of this character appeared, 
not in your journal alone, but in a num- 
ber of Eastern papers. It was to the effect 
that by a “Calitornia cold process” fruit 
could be expeditiously and cheaply pre- 
served without heat or the use of jars, and 
that eighteen cents would secure both 
samples and recipe. 

I have lived in California twenty-eight 
years, and have been constantly interested 
in fruit-culture and fruit-preserving. I 
can say positively that there is no such 
process as that described by your adver- 
tiser in use in the State, and never was. 

Prof. E. W. Hilgard, director of the 
University Experiment Stations, has is- 
sued circulars repudiating the ‘‘Cold Pro- 
cess,’ and warning persons against the 
use of the ‘‘Compound Extract” adver- 
tised. 

The Rural Press, established in 1870, 
and ever since a staunch friend of the 
people, has several times exposed this 
fraud ; but it appears in so many difterent 
garbs that it is constantly called upon to 
warn the ignorant against the swindle. 

On May 28, an editorial appeared in the 
Rural in answer to inquiries from the 
East regarding the ‘‘Cold Process,” which 
the editor denounces asa barefaced fraud, 
stating that the only cold process there is, 
is the way the swindlers draw money 
from credulous Eastern people. 

Womer on farms, who have the work 
of fruit-canning to do, are the ones most 
easily deceived, being so anxious to avail 
themselves of more expeditious and 





cheaper methods. The ‘‘compounds” some- 

times sold as fruit preservers may accom- 

plish that purpose, but by the use of the 

fruit they destroy life. Give the rascals a 

free advertisement. F. M. K. 
National City, Cal. 


——— 4 


WORK OF CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE. 


At the recent suffrage convention at 
Hiram, O., Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton 
gave an interesting sketch of the work of 
the Congressional Committee of the Na- 
tional-American W.S. A. She said: 


This great organization, having for its 
object the enfranchisement of women, has 
a routine manner of working. It has head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., in the 
Wimodaughsis building. Here are kept its 
records, its papers, its books, and here are 
held its executive meetings. 

With this organization, as with most 
others, the work is done by committees. 
Among the most important is the com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition, 
which is to arrange for a Suffrage Con- 
a sag at Chicago during the World's 

air. 

There is the Southern Committee, which, 
as the name signifies, is to organize the 
Southern States. This committee is a new 
one, but already seven or eight Southern 
States have societies. ‘There is a Kansas 
Constitutional Committee, which is to plan 
and execute a campaign in Kansas, it be- 
ing hoped that there will be a suffrage 
amendment adopted at the coming con- 
stitutional convention. ‘There are also a 
Presidential Committee, a Federal Com- 
mittee, a Press Committee, etc. 

One of the most important of the stand- 
ing committees is the Congressional. his 
is composed of the wives and daughters of 
Senators and Representatives, with the 
exception of the chairman, Miss Anthony. 

This year this committee has had its 
headquarters in the National - American 
rooms before referred to, and has attended 
to its own and much of the general work. 
At the beginning of each new Congress, 
this committee goes up to the Capitol, 
and asks the chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee if he will allow the 
ladies, who are soon to assemble in the 
city, to address his committee upon 
woman’s enfranchisement? ‘This request 
used to be refused, but it never is nowa- 
days. When the day arrives which has 
been agreed upon by both parties, as many 
of the Judiciary Committee as either from 
courtesy or interest care to do so assem- 
ble, and at ten o’clock take their places at 
the long table in the centre of the com- 
mittee room. In years gone by, few of 
these statesmen appeared, and those who 
were there leaned their heads on their 
hands or wriggled in their chairs, as if 
they were bored; but in the last two Con- 
pom there was a full attendance, and the 

est of attention given. 

The hearing before the Fifty-first Con- 
gress was notable because that committee 
gave a report in favor of suffrage, the only 
tavorable report a House Committee has 
ever given. The Fifty-second Congres- 
sional hearing was notable because of the 
number present, notwithstanding that the 
committee was so largely Democratic and 
many of the members Southern men. ‘They 
will probably give no report next session, 
or if they do, it will be adverse. At these 
hearings, when the hour has arrived, the 
chairman rises and says in effect: ‘*Gen- 
tlemen, we are here to-day to hear these 
ladies argue for the political enfran- 
chisement of their own sex.”’ He then 
introduces Miss Anthony, who last winter 
said that she had been coming up to Con- 
oo for nearly twenty-five years, as had 

irs. Stanton, and the latter had declared 

several times that she never would speak 
to ‘those boys” again. But as for her- 
self, she papeeees to be there hammering 
away till the crack of doom. She then 
introduces the different speakers, who 
address the committee till a quarter of 
twelve, when the chairman announces 
that, the House being about to be called 
to order, the committee will consider it- 
self adjourned. 

Then the work of the women’s Congres- 
sional Committee has just begun. A steno- 
graphic report has been taken, and the 
proof of that isto be read. The Judiciary 
Committee order a few copies for them- 
selves, which are printed at the govern- 
ment ——— office; but the women’s 
Congressional Committee waste much 
time in finding a printer who will print 
cheap, because Uncle Sam asks high 
prices; and when this cheap printer is 
found, the committee next must try to 
find the money to pay the cheap printer. 
The next step is to have the printed docu- 
ment folded at the Capitol and sent to the 
suffrage headquarters. Here every envel- 
ope is stamped with a Member of Con- 
gress’ name, and then they are distributed 
through the mail. Part go to the presi- 
dents of the State Suffrage Societies. ‘The 
rest are filed on the shelves, and sent out 
throughout the United States as applica- 
tion is made for them. 

What has occurred in the House is done 
over again in the Senate, except that the 
hearing is not before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but before a special committee 
known as the ‘Committee on Woman 
Suffrage.” 

‘The next time you are in the Capitol at 
Washington, go down the stairs on the 
Senate side, at the right of the rotunda, 
and follow a circuitous hallway. After 
much walking, you will reach a door on 
which is a huge brass door-plate. When 
I first saw it, it seemed monstrousin size, 
but they tell me it isonly ordinary. Per- 
haps the words on it make it seem big to 
me. They are ‘‘Woman Suffrage.” It is 
advancement, surely, when in the Capitol 
of the nation, under the great white dome, 
which is capped with the goddess of lib- 
erty, is one little room which belongs to 
the political affairs of the women of 
America. 

The proceeding in the Senate is the 
same as in the House, except that our suf- 
frage room is small, and we are sometimes 





allowed the great marble hall, which will 
accommodate an audience. Around the 
great table, in this room, the grave Sena- 
tors sit and listen, or pretend to do so, 
for about one hour and a half. 

If either of these Committees ever makes 
any move to report to Congress for its 
consideration the question discussed 
before them, it 1s because the women of 
the congressional committee are particu- 
larly fitted for nagging. A woman who 
is just, is a good woman to work for suf- 
frage; a woman who is philanthropic is 
good; a woman who has executive abil- 
ity or tact is good; but to be a successful 
worker on the Congressional Committee, 
“# woman must be a regular old-time 
“nagger.” She herself must urge the 
matter upon both House and Senate com- 
mittees, and must get others to do so, 
until in sheer desperation these Congress- 
men do their duty, and report. 

When the reports of the committees are 
made, whether favorable or unfavorable, 
the women’s committee goes through the 
same process of printing, folding and 
sending off as it did with the report of 
the hearings. 

In addition to this routine work, the 
Congressional Committee, this year, sent 
letters to all the members of Congress, 
asking them six questions pertaining to 
suffrage. ‘he answers have all been tab- 
ulated. 
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A BULGARIAN WOMAN’S PAPER. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

There is a progressive movement in Bul- 
garia of the most interesting character 
and promise. That people seem more 
willing to take up modern ideas than 
most nations of the East. Through Mrs. 
E. T. Maltbie, of Saybrook, Ashtabula 
County, Ohio, I have become sincerely 
interested in this movement, and also in 
her efforts to secure money with which to 
begin the publication of a journal for Bul- 
garian women, this journal to be edited 
by an exceedingly gifted and earnest- 
hearted young Bulgarian woman now 
studying in Geneva, Switzerland. Her 
name is Mareeka Nedelkova. I have had 
a letter from this young lady which is in 
such clear, excellent English as to sur- 
prise me, and gives tokens of good for 
the enterprise to which she intends to de- 
vote her vigorous young energies. 

She says she wishes ‘‘to help her sisters 
by giving them a newspaper with good 
temperance stories for persons who now 
spend their time in reading light French 
romances; sketches of the lives of great 
men and women; general ideas about lit- 
erature, sculpture, painting and music; 
woman as a helpmate to man, his equal in 
rights as well as in responsibility ; woman 
as a mother, her great privilege and hard 
responsibility; woman as a homemaker; 
good healthful cooking; a well provided 
table; a pleasant smile and intelligent 
conversation to attract the otherwise neg- 
ligent husband and make him prefer his 
home to the café. Good dressing, simple, 
healthful and elegant. General directions 
how to make dresses; how to furnish a 
house; how to arrange the furniture; 
neatness; good ventilation. Suggestions 
about the cultivation of flowers. This is 
a general outline of the plan; if you could 
suggest something better, I would gladly 
accept it and try to improve the paper as 
it is possible for me to do.” 

I feel sure the readers of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL will be in hearty sympathy with 
the aims of this pretty young student, 
who has doubtless been raised up toa work 
worthy her power and opportunity. Books 
that will help her; suggestions, letters 
and most of all money, is what she asks 
of us. These may be sent with entire 
confidence to Mrs. E. P. Maltbie, Say- 
brook, Ashtabula County, Ohio. Mrs. 
Maltbie is a returned missionary,of whom 
I have had the highest opinion expressed 
by Mrs. Munroe, well known as president 
of the State W. C. T. U., and one of the 
leading crusaders of the early days. I 
have given my own books, poor as they 
are, my warmest sympathy and most 
hearty encouragement to Mrs. Maltbie 
and her young Bulgarian protégée, and 
have also sent them a little muney. Hav- 
ing done this, I feel at liberty to call upon 
the more fortunate women of means, ask- 
ing them if they will not also do a little 
to help set in the way of hope and know!l- 
edge the progressive men and women of 
Bulgaria. Yours for better times, 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
ccuectennilinandertats 


WORLD'S W. C. T. U. HEADQUARTERS 
OF BRITISH EMPIRE. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, AUG. 15, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The first annual meeting of the World’s 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union of 
the British Empire was held on July 28, 
in the handsome new offices, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London. The Brit- 
ish president, Lady Henry Somerset, ad- 
dressed a representative audience wholly 
in sympathy with the aims of the World's 
Union. As the occasion was taken to 
dedicate the splendid new offices to the 
work, much enthusiasm was felt. The 
rooms were decorated with flowers, and 
among the guests were Madame Antoinette 
Stirling, the famous singer of London, 
and Mrs. Demorest, of New York. 
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After an appropriate Bible reading by 
Mrs. Whitall Smith, Lady Henry Somerset 
read a cablegram from Miss Willard, of 
America, which was warmly received by 
those present, and a loving message wag 
duly returned. Referring to the occasion 
as one of deep interest to women and of 
great import in its relation to future 
work, the president reminded the audience 
that other questions besides temperance 
formed an integral part of all social re. 
form, that the time is full of significance 
for those who have at heart the uplifting 
of their sister women and the world’s wel- 
fare. Women must be vigilant. The 
hydra-headed monster of legulized vice 
must never again disgrace our land. 
Unless a main spring were touched no real 
force would come from the woman’s 
movement. Noone doubted that temper- 
ance was the sine qua non of all Christian 
work, but it was necessary to widen our 
outlook and establish the work on a broad 
and comprehensive basis. Speaking of 
India, Lady Henry Somerset described the 
effect of English civilization upon the 
natives, and stated that the first white- 
ribbon missionary from this country will 
shortly go out to India, and that a fare- 
well demonstration will take place in Lon- 
don before that lady’s departure. A short 
devotional meeting followed, at the close 
of which Madame Antoinette Stirling sang 
Mendelssohn’s *‘Oh, Rest in the, Lord.” 
Members were enrolled for the Union, and 
many hearty expressions of thanksgiving 
were heard. The officers of the Union 
are: 

President—Lady Henry Somerset. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss F. Morgan. 

Secretary— Miss Helen L. Hood. 

Treasurer—Mrs. J. H. Mapes. 

Miss Helen Hood will have charge of 
the headquarters, where all the literature 
of the Union will be found. H. H. 


———_ +o» 
PENSIONS FOR WOMEN ARMY NURSES, 





The Army nurse bill, passed at the last 
session of Congress and now a law, givesa 
pension of $12 a month to all women em- 
ployed by the surgeon-general of the 
army as nurses, under contract or other- 
wise, during the late war of the rebellion, 
or who were employed as nurses during 
such period by authority which is rec- 
ognized by the War Department, and 
who rendered actual service as nurses in 
attendance upon the sick and wounded in 
any regimental post, camp or general hos- 
pital of the armies of the United States 
for a period of six months or more, and 
who were honorably relieved from such 
service, and who are now or may here- 
after be unable to earn a support. Each 
pension shall commence from the date of 
the filing of the application in the pension 
office. 

Its success is due largely to the efforts 
of Mrs. Harriett L. Reed, of Dorchester, 
Mass., secretary of the National Pension 
Committee of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
and to Mrs. Ellen S. Tolman, of Law- 
rence, Mass., secretary of the Army Nurse 
Association. 

Chairman Martin of the sub-committee 
from the House gave valuable help and 
had representatives of the nurses’ associa- 
tion, who had served in the various de- 
partments of an army hospital, meet the 
committee at his private residence, in 
order that a clear conception of the work 
that each had undergone might be ob- 
tained. 

It is estimated that about three hundred 
women will become beneficiaries under 
this act. The Army Nurse Association 
will have headquarters at the city hall 
during the coming encampment at Wash- 
ington, where nurses who can attend may 
be found, and also a roster of all others 
whose addresses can be obtained. 








Eterna! 
Vigilance 


{s the price of good health. But with all the 
precaution we may take there are enemies 
always lurking about our systems, only wait 
ing a favorable opportunity to assert them 
selves. Scrofula and other impurities in the 
blood may be hidden for years or even for 
generations, and suddenly break forth, under 
mining health and hastening death. For all 
diseases arising from impure blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the unequalled and unapproached remedy. 
It is King of them all, for it conquers disease. 
it builds up in a perfectly natural way all the 
weakened parts, vitalizes, enriches and 


Purifies the Blood 
And assists to healthy action those important 
organs, the kidneys and liver. If you need ® 
good medicine you should certainly take 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 85. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Doliar 
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PITH AND POINT. 


Strong reasons make strong actions. — 
Shakespeare. 

He who despises mankind will never get 
the best out of either others or himself.— 
Tocqueville. 

Aman should make sacrifices to keep 
clear of doing a wrong; sacrifices won’t 
undo it when it’s done.—Georae Eliot. 

There may be times when you cannot 
find help, but there is no time when you 
cannot give it.—George S. Merriam. 

All best things become, when misused, 
the very worst; and the love of woman, 
because it is able to lift man’s soul to the 
heavens, is also able to drag him down to 
hell.— Charles Kingsley. 

A man who looks toward the light sees 
no shadow; a man who walks toward the 
light leaves darkness behind him. People 
get in darkness by turning away from 
the light. ‘They hide in obscure corners ; 
they bury themselves in nooks where the 
Sun of Righteousness cannot reach them ; 
they close their blinds and shutters, and 
wonder that they have no light. A house 
may be dark, but it is not the fault of the 
gun. — Armory. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PHUSSANDPHRET. 


Have you heard of the land called Phussandphret, 
Where the people live upon woes and regret ? 
Its climate is bad, I have heard folks say; 
There's seldom, if ever, a pleasant day. 

"Tis either too gloomy from clouded skies, 
Or so bright the sunshine dazzles one’s eyes ; 
’Tis either so cold one is all of a chill, 

Or else tis so warm it makes one ill; 

The season is either too damp or too dry, 
Aud mildew or drought is always nigh ; 

For nothing that ever happened yet 

Was just as it should be, in Phussandphret. 





And the children—it really makes me sad 
To think they never look happy and glad. 

It is ‘ Oh, dear me!"’ until school is done, 
And ’tis then, ‘‘There never is time for fun!’’ 
Their teachers are cross, they all declare, 
And examinations are never fair. 

Each little duty they’re apt to shirk, 

Because they're tired, or ’tis too hard work. 


Every one is as grave as an owl, 

And has pouting lips or a gloomy scowl] ; 
The voices whine and the eyes are wet 

In this doleful country of Phussandphret. 


Now, if ever you find your feet are set 

On the down-hill road into Phussandphret, 

Turn and travel the other way, 

Or you never will know a happy day. 

Follow some cheerful face—'twill guide 

To the land of Look-at-the-pleasant-side. 

There something bright you will always see, 

No matter how dark the day may be; 

You’!] smile at your tasks and laugh in your 
dreams, 

And learn that no ill is as bad as it seems. 

So lose no time, but haste to get 

As far as you can from Phussandphret. 

—Our Youth. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


WHAT MISS BECKY TOLD. 


BY ELLA GUERNSEY. 


“Sssss miaouw—miaouw ow ow,”’ pro- 
tested Miss Becky. 

‘Mamma! Nell is imposing upon Miss 
Becky,” cried Ned Holt, indignation 
sparkling in his bright blue eyes. 

Nell, a tall lassie of fourteen, ‘*wi’ lint- 
white locks,” held fast the struggling, 
sleek, plump white cat, Ned’s own pet 
and *‘comp'ny.” 

‘‘Mamma,” she explained, ‘‘Miss Becky 
will not let me practise my scales.” 

“How does a cat prevent your scale 
practice,daughter ?” called Mrs.Holt, busy 
in the dining-room. 

“She jumps into my lap and claws the 
key board,’’ replied Nell. 

‘“Neddy, you are almost well now. Do 
let me take Miss Becky into the kitchen, 
that is a good little brother.” 

“I w-a-a-a-nt dear Miss Becky! She is 
lovely comp‘ny, an’ I’m lonesome when 
you are in school,’’ sobbed Neddy, reach- 
ing out for his pet. 

Neddy was a little boy. He had been 
ill. Nell looked into his pale face, then 
quietly closed the organ and left the 
parlor. 

She did not return home for the noon 
lunch, as Grandma Nevins early in the 
day drove directly to the schoolhouse and 
carried her to Glen Clifty for a week’s 
stay. 





The organ remained closed during its 
Owner's absence. Miss Becky apparently 
pined for a little music. A light punish- | 
ment did not prevent her frequently claw- 
ing and scratching the beautifully polished 
walnut case. 

“Mamma,” advised Ned, when pussy 
was unusually determined to occupy the 
organ stool, ‘“‘she’s ’most crazy to walk 
over the key boards. Sister lets her do it | 
sometimes.” 

“I’ve heard of mice being musical.” 
Miss Becky recognized the word “mice.” 
Lashing her tail furiously, she sprang to 
the organ pedals, clawing the pretty 

carpet that covered them. 


**My son,” said Mrs. Holt, “I cannot 
allow pussy to injure sister’s birthday 
present. Her growling disturbs papa. I 
shall be obliged to send her away.” 

Pussy was banished from the house. 
Speedily she sought Ned’s favorite win- 
dow, and crouching upon the outer sill, 
close to the large plate-glass pane, began 
to ery piteously. 

Nell returned a few hours later. She 
ran to the organ and raised the lid. Alas! 
Seven white keys were drooping low. 
She struck a chord, which proved a hor- 
rible discord. 

‘*Mamma,” she sobbed, **Miss Becky— 
has—ruined—my—birthday—present !” 

‘*Miss Becky shall find another home,” 
said Mrs. Holt, sternly, as she noted the 
damage that had been wrought by some 
mischievious agent. 

An organ-repairer was summoned. He 
carefully removed a portion of the wood- 
work, adjusted his glasses, and peered into 
the instrument’s interior. 

‘*Halloo!” he cried, when two well 
grown mice sprang past his head. Miss 
Becky sprang, too, through the open door, 
after her prey. T'wo plump, sleek mice 
had set up housekeeping inside the organ, 
gnawing the materials for their nest from 
important parts of the sweet-toned in- 
strument. 

**Mice,” the repairer explained, ‘‘fre- 
quently build their nests in the interior of 
large and small organs. This instrument 
is mouse-proof. If you had only dropped 
this falling door”— 

‘*I—I—knew about the little door, but 
I—I thought it was not worth while to 
close it. I didn’t believe that mice truly 
did build nests in the interior of musical 
instruments,” said Nell, penitently. 

‘Everybody s’pected Miss Becky of 
doing the mischief, when she only told us 
what the mice were doing. Nobody be- 
lieved her. ‘They will next time, and 
nobody shall send my dear wise pussy 
away,” cried Ned triumphantly. 

‘*I certainly recommend using the guard 
in the future,” advised the workman. “If 
pussy should tell you again that there are 
mice about, heed her warning, or your 
beautiful instrument may be injured 
beyond repair. You have now had a 
practical demonstration that mice are 
fond of music, and do build their nests in 
the interior of musical instruments. Miss 
Becky merits an extra saucer of cream.” 

‘*Mayn’t she have it, mamma?” queried 
Neddy eagerly, ‘‘Nell, aren’t you glad 
you ve got pussy tohelp watch the mice?" 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Husband—My dear, we shall have to 
economize. Wife—Well, let’s smoke less. 
— Puck. 


The following appeal from a rising actor 
lately appeared in a contemporary: ‘‘En- 
gagements wanted. Small parts — dead 
bodies, mobs, processions, and outside 
shouts.” 


Johnnie (calling down stairs)—Oh, ma, 
pa has lost his collar button. 

Ma—Well, hurry and take the parrot 
out of the room and hang the cage in the 
hall.— Detroit Free Press. 


A little boy who was eating shad for his 
breakfast became exasperated at the bones 
and called out, ‘‘Mamma, why don’t some- 
body make shad without splinters in 
’em?” 

“They say that Dandie ill-uses his 
wife.” 

‘She might have expected it.” 

“Wh 

“He had the reputation of being a lady- 
killer when she married him.” 


Dorothy (aged 3)—to her older sister— 
I’m as tall as you. Marjorie—No, you're 
not. Stand up and see. There, you only 
come to my mouth. Dorothy—Well, I 
don’t care. I'm as tall the other way; my 
feet go down as far as yours! 


Aunt Rachel—Peggy, girl, what kind of 
a botch have ye made of this sleeve? 
*Pears like ye must be left-handed, aint 
ye? New Protégée (colored)—Wall, yes’m, 
partly. On one side I’s lef’-handed, an’ 
on tudder I’s right-handed. — Harper's 
Young People. 


The following story is told of the late 
Charles Jamrach, the naturalist and dealer 
in wild animals in England. When a 
friend condoled with him on the loss of 
his second wife, the naturalist answered 
with a heavy sigh: ‘Yes, yes. As you 
say, she was a good wife. But,” he added, 
as if he felt compelled to speak the whole 
truth, ‘‘she never took kindly to the ani- 
mals. Why, even in winter she wouldn't 
let the snakes sleep under the bed!” 


Miss Beauti—I think Mr. Lovelorn is 





just too mean for anything, and after all 


the favors I’ve shown him, too. I used to 
go to operas and theatres and everywhere 
with him, and now, when I ask him a lit- 
tle favor, he refuses. 

Friend—What did you want?” 

Miss Beauti—I asked him to be one of 
the ushers at my wedding.—New York 
Weekly. 





SALLOW and leaden-hued complexions 
soon give place to the Joveliest pink-and- 
white, when the use of Ayer’s Suarsapa- 
rilla is persisted in, and cosmetics entirely 
abandoned. Nothing can counterfeit the 
rosy glow of perfect health, which blesses 
those who use this medicine. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's Jour- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's JovuRNAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Jovrnat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

- Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 

Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 


[)RUNKENNESS 


URED by BOSTON DRUG, a secret, safe and 
positive remedy. No taste, no odor. Can be 
given without the patient’s knowledge. It destroys 
the diseased appetite for stimulants and restores to 
the victim his | ag + of resistance to temptation. 
Cure guaranteed. Sent by mail. Soldin chy stores. 
Price $1.00. Sample Free. WILLIAM R. 
BROWN & CO., 105 Chauncy St., Boston. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD | 


Lake Champlain Route 


Adirondacks and Montreal 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Nandays excepted), 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


Will leave Boston as follows: 
8.00 A. M., DAY EXPRESS, 
10.30 A. M., MONTREAL FLYER. 
7.00 P. M.. NIGHT EXPRESS. 


Palace, Parlor and Sleeping Cars run through to 
Burlington, Hs Plattsburg, N. Y.,and Montreal, P. Q., 
without chan 

For tickets, time tables or further information, ap- 
ply at 250 Washington 8t., or at Passenger Station, 


St., 
ow J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


James Freeman 
































DANGEROUS 


There are nails {falsely called ‘*Hot-Forged,’’ which really are ‘cold-rolled’? and 


**clipped.”’ 
down cold to the proper thickness. 
|| to form a point. 
} 
| 
' 





resulting in possible lockjaw and death. 


point, avoid them; they are co 





HORSESHOE 


In their manufacture a blunt piece of iron is formed hot and then is rolled 
From the end of this blank a V-shaped piece is clipped 
This process is liable to separate the fibres 
and cause the nail to split, so that when driven into the 
horse’s foot one portion penetrates into the sensitive part, 


Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing box. 
length they are the Hote -Reveed Putnam, If they show marks of the shears near the 
l-rolled and dangerous. 


Large Colored Picture,no advertising on it,““The Fairy and the Thorn,”’ Free. Send 10c for packing. 


‘ PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Father wants you to be sure 
and shoe our horse with 


Putnam Nails.” 


“Even the children have heard of the Putnam Nail 
and ask for it”—so says one of our competitors. 
Putnam Nails are the best because they 
are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed, 
and are the only ones in which the old hand 
process is followed. They will hold the shoe 
until it is worn oui, and cannot Split or 
Sliver because of the way they are made. 


NAILS. 
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If their edges are smooth for the whole 




















ME DICAL R EG I STER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES, 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens September 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 





Send for a 

















‘he Drs. give foe attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL prac 


ae : ‘DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Sopsten, eqones Os October pe ending May, 1898. 
Three years’ ¢ tures, ZZe8, Labo- 
ratory Work, ‘and ‘full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admit to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of apa York. For announcements 


and information a 
EMAEY br BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Reposted benny A diseases which disturb the nervous 
8 as been and VAPOR prranged | od 
‘ELECTRICA lL, and 
as the case may | ya OX H 
cea diagnosis of the atient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During Fey ; erase she has 
en ju 


a no one treatment, iciously given, 
to these baths for Neural 








oun algia, Rheumatism, or 
~Ay The Doctor is largely Electric in her prac- 
tice; 80 a thorough Medical Electrician. 


a 
echdvice gt fiver and remedies sent to patients out of 

Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays’e x 
pow Orake elevator. 








5,000 LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT. 


ent I, ghee and Shadows of New York Life. 
AN'S ri in Site Na of Gospel, — 
ona } work “ Name” in the 


yur of New York. By MRS. HELEN N CAMP. 
BELL, Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian cove. aed faith. 
remarkable illustrations from flash 
ofreal life. 3ist thousand. 504 ai noes Agents 

anted—Men and Women. $200 a month. 
each ull, Give O and capital not necessary, for We 
each All, we Mago and Extra Terms, and Pay 
Freights. t free. 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO.,. Hartford Ct. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for a Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan < 
THE TENNESS EE. CAMPAIGN. The work is no 
gamgtetse. and has been — by re. The 

ography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 

compiled from family ond Congressional records" 
It may be ordered from the WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office 
Boston Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 
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ANTED —Throughout New England, ladie 
and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Ar- 

students especially adapted for this works 
Streeter & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 
Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 


Will Somebody Help Her? 


young woman wishing to study megine needs 
en: Good security given for money. Add 


P.O. Box 158. Arlington Retehen, en. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 








Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 





13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


A Bonanza for Writers ! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 








Among the contributors are : William Dean How- 
ells, Geor "ge William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas entworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter. 
worth, Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche 
Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank slie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred, 
Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8. van Zile, 
Louise Imogen Guiney,George Canning til George 
Batholomew, Lucy Stone Blackwell. 

“To Write or not to Write’’ meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a ‘Letter of 
—s to Beginners,”’ with one comprehensive re. 

ply. It For liter meets the wants of Ferd writers 
thirstin, rliteraryfame. Price, $1 ent post- 
paid on Sccsipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE LIT. 
ERARY SYNDICATE, 59-A Ames Building. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY SYNDICATE crit- 
icises, edits and places manuscript for the author, 
and undertakes every sort of work between au- 
thor and publisher. sirable articles are syndi- 
cated, thus securing to patrons a higher price than 
if sold to a single publication. Address 


Co-operative Literary Syndicate, 


59-A AMES BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





For the Relief and (ure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousnese, 


KENIG 

LIVER, Soyity ca cake thes'an ey ae 
PILLS not much Ay ad ano ao pellets. 
BROWN & CO.’S The na and most 


WINE OF COCA. reliable BRAIN 


AND NERVE 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu- 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
Corra Bacon Foster. ELLs HUTCHINS STEUART 


Foster & Steuart, 


of the Hi Cotton Exchange and 
Chamb rc : 





Mw h 











Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the beating Bonbe and Business Firms of 
e . 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas, 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. favestmente 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


NPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 
Paper Hangings, 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangin, 


Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing tor 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


Next Door to Warhington Street. 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


— Plumpness and Health 
0, P. 


TISSUE BUILDER 


beautifies the skin and feeds the 
——" proventins the shrink- 
age which produces wrinkles. 
Not a cosmetic, but a Nateral 
Skin Tonic which most skins, 








with y’s paper illus. Seven 
Ages of W omen ‘as Life and devoted to the care of Face 
and Body. J. G. Browa, 47 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J 


GLASSES. 


MOST RELIABLE PLACE 


'o buy your Spectacles, Eye 
Glasses, Opera, Field or Ma- 
rine Glasses. Artificial Eyes; 
largest assortment and low. 
est prices ip N. OPH. 
THALMIC SURGEONS’ or. 
ders a specialty. 
GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 
357 Washington St. Roston. 

Please note the 3457. 


Highest Award at Mechantcs’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 
Removes pao Woolen 











eine. and Ink from 

r ine: r 

‘lone ; om Bl inck Sith Silk. 

household. ‘hee Seosmukemtea 
Dry Goods by pending. Grocers. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
(Concluded from Fifth Page.) 
consul-general in Egypt, offered him by 
President Lincoln. 

In 1867 he was elected delegate at large 
to the constitutional convention of New 
York, in which he was the chairmin of 
the committee on education. He was the 
leading advocate and champion of woman 
suffrage in that body, and his masterly 
address delivered on that occasion is one 
of the permanent literary gems of the 
movement, and is still widely read and 
remembered. 

In 1868 he was nominated as Republican 
presidential elector, and in 1869 declined 
the Republican nomination for Secretary 
of State of New York. 

He had always earnestly advocated civil 
service reform, and in 1871 was appointed 
by President Grant one of a commission 
to draw up rules for the regulation of the 
civil service. He was elected chairman of 
the commission and of the advisory board 
in which it was subsequently merged, but 
he resigned in March, 1873, on account of 
difference of views between him and the 
president in regard to the enforcement of 
the rules. He was a delegate to the Na- 
tional Republican Convention in 1876, 
which nominated President Hayes, and at 
the beginning of the administration was 
asked to select a foreign mission. He 
declined, however, to accept office. 

In June, 1884, he was chosen chairman 
of a meeting of Independent Republicans 
held in New York, to take action against 
the nomination of James G. Blaine by the 
national convention of Chicago. ‘To this 
convention he was a delegate from New 
York. Aresolution was introduced bind- 
ing every member of the convention to 
support the nominee. Mr. Curtis made a 
vigorous speech, in which he declared that 
he was an American citizen and carried 
his sovereignty under his hat, and refused 
to be bound by the passage of such a reso- 
lution. Blaine being nominated, he sup- 
ported Cleveland for the presidency in the 
ensuing campaign, and has since pursued 
an independent course in politics. 

In the field of letters Mr. Curtis had 
many warm friends. In his early man- 
hood, while at Concord, he met Emerson, 
Hawthorne and Henry Thoreau, and the 
intimacy formed with that famous trio 
lasted throughout their lives. With Long- 
fellow, Bancroft, and other leading literary 
men he was also closely associated, and 
he incorporated the fruits of his personal 
acquaintanceship with them in his series 
of ‘‘Homes of American Authors.” 

A critic says of his literary style: ‘Few 
writers in America have so urbane, 80 ele- 
gant and so poetical a style as Mr. Curtis. 
His essays recall Addison and Irving, but 
while he has all the grace and fragrance, 
he adds a potent virility that is entirely 
his own. Perhaps he is seen at his very 
best in ‘Prue and I,” a collection of fanci- 
ful sketches first published in Putnam’s 
Monthly, which Mr. Howells calls the 
most beautiful ever written.” 

Among his published works are: ‘Nile 
Notes of Howadji” (1851) ; ‘*The Howadji 
in Syria” (1852) ; ‘‘Lotus Eating” (1852) ; 
**Potiphar Papers” (1853) ; ‘*Prue and I” 
(1856) ; ‘*Trumps,”’ a novel (1862) ; ‘*The 
Life, Character and Writings of William 
Cullen Bryant” (1879); ‘‘Wendell Phil- 
lips,” an eulogy (1884). 

In 1864 Mr. Curtis was appointed one of 
the regents of the University of the State 
of New York, and later became its vice- 
chancellor. He had always manifested a 
deep interest in the cause of higher edu- 
cation, and, in addition to his efforts in 
behalf of political reform and his literary 
labors, he found frequent opportunity to 
use his voice and pen in behalf of humane 
enterprises. He was a stanch supporter 
of Henry Berg in his defence of dumb ani- 
mals from cruelty, and of almost every 
other work of mercy and charity under- 
taken in New York and neighboring Com- 
monwealths. 

Mr.Curtis, as a New Englander by birth, 
continued always to take a deep interest 
in all that affected the welfare of his 
native section. He was a not unfrequent 
visitor to Boston, and one of his most 
forcible appeals in behalf of civil service 
reform was made at the Tremont Temple, 
in October, 1890. 

The N. Y. Nation, in an admirable sum- 
mary of his life and work, says: 

In a private letter toa friend, written 
after well’s death, George William 
Curtis said: ‘*All of us who loved Lowell 
have a right to be eee and glad that the 
general tribute to him is so heartfelt, and 
recognizes so justly his power as a lofty 
influence upon character and conduct. It 
is almost more that than his literary genius, 


which seems to have taken the strongest 
hold.” These words, written scarcely a 


year ago, might be spoken with equal | 


truth of Curtis himself. It is no dispar- 
agement of his literary genius to say that 


the impress of it is less deep and is likely | 


to be less enduring than that of his polit- 
ical and public career. It was as a “lofty 
influence upon character and conduct” 








that his intellectual forces found their | 


fullest and most vigorous exercise. No 
one who has followed the long and bril- 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya Bakino Powver Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


liant series of addresses upon various 

ublic themes which he has delivered dur- 
ing the past thirty years, can fail to have 
been struck with the steadily growing 
power of the man. Thedevelopment was 
gradual down to the moment when, with 

reat reluctance and undisguised sorrow, 
1e found himself obliged to sever his 
arty connections. From that moment a 
higher and clearer note was discernible in 
all his political utterances, as if for the 
first time he felt free to exert his powers 
to their utmost, without fear and without 
restraint. 

He hinted at the pleasure which he took 
in this freer and wider field in the address 
which he delivered before the Common- 
wealth Club of New York in the spring 
of 1887, when, in speaking of the impor- 
tance of independent activity in politics, 
he said: 

I know very well the charm of party associa- 
tion. I know very well that in this community 
the condition of the achievement of all great 
objects is the existence of great parties. I am 
prouder of nothing than of my own connection 
with that party which seems to me to have done 
more for human liberty and for free popular in- 
stitutions than any other party in the history of 
the race. But, gentlemen, important as party 
is, there is one thing still more important, and 
that is a manly, reasonable, American independ- 
ence of party. It is those who hold party 
always subordinate to the private conscience 
and to independent judgment, who compel a 
party to keep its leaders true to public principle 
and the public welfare, who make its strength. 


In the same address, also, he laid down 
the pripciple that the man who really 
wished to be useful as an independent 
must abandon all hope of office: 


If an ingenuous youth desires to serve his 
country and promote the public welfare as bis 
first aim in life, let him be prepared to face party 
ostracism. I know that it is no light thing to 
separate from one’s party, but I know that if 
one follows his conscience as the supreme moni- 
tor and guide in political as in other action, he 
must be prepared for that pain and that sacrifice. 
So I tell you that the young man who feels with- 
in himself the power and is stirred with the de- 
sire to serve the public in the highest and truest 
sense, must first cast out personal ambition. 


tepeatedly in subsequent addresses he 
returned to this idea of ‘conscience as 
the supreme monitor and guide in politi- 
cal as in other action,” sounding upon ita 
note that grew steadily higher and clearer 
with each new deliverance. At the Ash- 
field dinner, on August 27 of last year, 
after a tender tribute to Lowell’s memory, 
he said, in defending him against the 
charge that he was not a good American: 


The clear perception that popular government, 
like all other governments, is an expedient and 
not a panacea; that its abuses and evils must be 
plainly exposed and resolutely resisted; that the 
price of liberty is not eternal cringing to a party, 
but eternal fidelity to our own minds and con- 
sciences; that our fathers made America inde- 
pendent, and that their sons must keep it so, 
each man for himself declaring his mental, 
moral, and political independence, not only on 
the Fourth of July, but every day in the year; 
that the hope of the free institutions lies in char- 
acter, in educated intelligence, in self-reliance, 
in quality, not in quantity—this is the sublime 
faith, the unchilled hope, the untiring endeavor 
of a patriotism like Lowell's. 


Again, in the memorial address upon 
Lowell which he delivered in Brooklyn 
and in this city last winter, he said: 


With his lofty patriotism and his extraor- 
dinary public conscience, Lowell was distinct- 
ively the independent in politics. He was an 
American and a republican citizen. He acted 
with parties as every citizen must act if he acts 
atall. But the notion that a voter is a traitor to 
one party when he votes with another was as 
ludicrous to him as the assertion that it is treason 
to the White Star steamers to take passage in a 
Cunarder. When he would know his public 
duty, Lowell turned within, not without. He 
listened not for the roar of the majority in the 
street, but for the still small voice in his own 
breast. For while the method of republican 
government is party, its basis is individual con- 
science and common sense. 

By independence in polities, Curtis 
meant simply good citizenship, as Lowell 
understood the term, and as every other 
true Independent must understand it and 
act upon it. In an address which he made 
before the alumni of Brown University at a 
banquet in New York in the winter of 1890, 
Curtis defined good citizenship in a burst 
of spontaneous eloquence which those 
who heard him will never forget. Several 
preceding speakers had dwelt with much 
emphasis upon the power of wealth and 
material prosperity in the world, and 
there had been a tendency to place the 
“things of the mind” in a secondary posi- 
tion. Curtis spoke for several minutes in 
a light, bantering, and inimitably grace- 
ful manner, and then, changing suddenly 
to a serious consideration of what the 
colleges of the past had given us and 
what those of to-day were giving us, 
said : 

But to-day we require of the college that it 
shall equip and thoroughly train American citi- 
zens. We demand that the head of a college 
shall not be only a student, shall not be only a 











scholar, but that he shall be a man of affairs, a 
man of tact, a man fully alive with the modern 
spirit and the best spirit of his own time; of 
catholic sympathy; of not only a knowledge of 
men, but especially knowledge of that myriad- 
mind and that strange and subtle nature which 
the young man possesses; and that upon all 


occasions and everywhere he shall fitly and with | 
dignity represent the greatest force in all civil- | 


ized society—the force of trained intellectual and 
moral power. 


When I say that the American college is now | 


required to train American citizens, I do not 
mean that it is to abdicate its hi: hest possible 
function, which is not to impart knowledge— 
not to impart knowledge, gentlemen —!ut to 
stimulate that intellectu»] and moral power of 
which I speak. 
me, that gives us accuracy in grammar instead 
of a love of letters, that leaves us masters of the 
integral calculus and slaves of sordid spirit and 
mean ambition. When I say that it is to train 
Americans, I mean not only that it is to bea 
gnome of the earth, but also a good genius of the 
higher sphere. With ons hand it shall lead the 
young American to the secrets of material! skill; 
it shall equip him to enter into the fullest trace 
with all the world; but with the other it shall 
lead him to lofty thought and to commerce with 
the skies. 


methods of material success; but above it all, it 
shall admonish him that man does not live on 
bread alone, and that the things which are eternal 
are unseen. The gardens of Sicily, said Lowell 
to the assembled host of Harvard on her two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary—the gardens of 
Sicily are empty now, but the bees from every 
clime still fetch honey from the tiny garden plots 
of Theocritus. That isthe honey which is stored 
in the college cell—the love of beauty, of good- 
ness, the love of truth, the preference for the 
spiritual to the material, the unconquerable con- 
viction that the greatest glory of a nation is not 
great riches, but noble men. 


It would be easy to multiply quotations, 
but those which we have given are sutfti- 
cient to establish Curtis’ title to the same 
power which he ascribed to Lowell, that 
of ‘ta lofty influence upon character and 
conduct.’’ He was himself one of the 
tinest types of the American citizen that 
the world has yet seen. 

ae 
A HALF LOAF IN VIRGINIA. 


Mrs. Orra Langhorne, of Culpeper, 
Va., in the Springfield Republican, says: 


Many journals are congratulating the 
women of the Old Dominion on the re- 
cent concessions in their favor made by 
the State University. On the principle 
that half a loaf is better than no bread, the 
women have reason to be thankful. Just 
what the board has done for women stu- 
dents is this: They can pay all the fees 
required of men students, ard have their 
names registered. ‘They may have the 
use of the library and scientific apparatus, 
when it does not interfere with the mas- 
culine element. They may privately con- 
sult with the various professors as to the 
best studies to pursue. If the professors 
are not too tired when all their regular 
duties are performed, the women students 
can obtain information from them on the 
subjects which may need elucidation. 
The young women must stand the same 
examinations given tothe men, and if suc- 
cessful are to be granted certificates to 
that effect. Nothing is said about giving 
women the degree of A. B. or A. M. in 
case they surpass all the men students in 
any school, as did Miss Davis recently in 
mathematics. 

It all comes to this: that the girls are 
excluded from class instruction and most 
of the advantages given the boys. If, in 
spite of these disadvantages, they do as 
well, or better than the boys, they can 
have a certificate of merit, not the diploma 
of the University. The young man who 
goes from the University of Virginia with 
the degree of A. M. is supposed to com- 
mand a salary of $1,000. ‘The faculty had 
it in their power to afford the daughters 
of Virginia a glorious opportunity in giv- 
ing them equal advantages with her sons. 
They have in reality donea very niggardly 
thing, unconsciously no doubt. They 
have paid a remarkable tribute to the in- 
tellect of the Virginian women. Virtu- 
ally they have said, ‘‘We debar you from 
the advantages that are necessary for men 
students, and expect you to surpass them 
and be content with mild rewards, while 
we are obliged to give them the highest 
meed of praise to induce them to study.” 


To speak charitably, perhaps one should | 
say humanely, the faculty has done won- | 


ders for a mossback institution said to be 
so intensely conservative that “like a 
sponge, it never advances from its start- 
ing point, and absorbs all that comes in 
contact with it.” As often happens when 
men reluctantly make the opening wedge 


for women, these Virginia professors have | 


“builded better than they knew.” If 
they let the women in, we defy them to 
get them out again. 

Some of the finest students the Univer- 
sity has ever turned out have been the 
daughters of the professors, who, assisted 
by fathers conscious of their, talents, had 
‘picked up the crumbs that fell from the 
rich man’s table.” Mrs. Sophy B. Her- 
rick, one of the editors of the Century 
Magazine, is one of these. There are many 
Virginia girls acting now as governesses 
in private families at $10 per month, 
sometimes at $5, who, if given equal ad- 
vantages with their brothers, would now 
be able to secure fine salaries. The wom- 
en of the State are already making won- 
derful progress. The proportion of girls 
who graduate in the public schools is fully 
four to one—sometimes ten toone. Hith- 
erto they have had to go out of their own 
State to secure full advantages for the 
higher education. Let them rejoice and 
be glad. This concession, though only a 
half loaf, is a thousand times better than 
no bread, and is surely the promise of 
good things to come. 
= 

Have you seen the pretty veilings at 
Miss Fisk's, 44 Temple Place? 








YOR SALE—Dorchester, $4,000, beautiful new 

house, 10 rooms, modern improvements; lot 40 f et 

front; $200 down, small monthly payments; interest 
5 percent. Address Box 3638, Boston. 





ry t.ET—Dorchester, $35 a month, modern house, 

10 rooms, all conveniences, piazzas; good neigh- 
borhood, fine view, 3 minutes from station, near horse 
cars. Address Box 3638, Boston. 


It is a poor education, believe | 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset anda 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica} 

wapecmene and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
raping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


FOR LADIES, 


ns 





VATENTED, 


child. 


INFANTS. 


Misses, 
under 

rfect bust 

In the Open Back Soft Waists 





PRICES: 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ....... $1.75 
“ 601. ye a ** Bone Front only........... 2.00 
“ 603, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.... 3:3 
‘* 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones oo Ben 
“ 611, 4 - y Bdésesene « 1.75 
“ @21, Children’s without Bones....... ~ -@ 

“  @21, Infants’ - mM TITTTITT TTT TET TTT e 3 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


| We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar 


| ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S 


; , postage pre 
Sie cetieas chall teach him the coat cad factory we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in goo 


aid, on receipt of price, and if not satis 
order. Mention the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 


4@ One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


| Are the main-stay of our republic. In 
them are being cultivated the minds 
which are to be our future law-makers 
and leaders in every walk in life. How 
essential it is that these minds should be 
united to strong, healthy bodies. So many 
children sufter from impurities and poisons 
in the blood that it isa wonder that they 
ever grow up to be men and women. 
Many parents cannot find words strong 
enough to express their gratitude to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla for its good effect 
upon their children. Scrofula, salt rheum 
and other diseases of the blood are effect- 
ually and permanently cured by this ex- 
cellent medicine, and the whole being is 
given strength to resist attacks of 
disease. 





‘soninigiliiaiaias 
THE GENUINE MERIT 

Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla wins friends 
wherever it is fairly and honestly tried. 
Its proprietors are highly gratified at the 
letters which come entirely unsolicited 
from men and women in the learned pro- 
fessions warmly commending Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla for what it has done for them. 





Hoop’s PILLs cure liver ills, jaundice, 
biliousness, sick headache, constipation. 
> 


THE merit of Hood’s Sarsuparilla is not 
accidental, but is the result of careful 
study and experiment by educated phar- 
macists. 

> 

There is no more satisfactory stock of 
Gloves in Boston—as to quality and price 
—than Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Farm-House.—W anted, an old farm-house in a 
picturesque region, to rent at a nominal price, with 
privilege of purchase. Mountain and lake preferred. 
Address “S. E. B.”’ Box 3638, Boston, Mass. 


A situation in a small family; the country pre- 
ferred; for a woman with a young infant. Wages 
not sv much an object as a home. Will come on 
trial for one month without wages. For particu- 
lars write to Miss H. M. Hunt, 68 Warrenton Street, 
Boston, or call, on Thursdays only, at 3 P. M., at 
29 Fayette Street, Boston. Good references given 
and required. 





Concord, Mass., the home of Emerson, Haw 
thorne, Alcott and Thoreau. In this historic town 
tourists and visitors can find transient and perma- 
nent Board with Mrs. L. E. Brouks, opposite 
Fitchburg R.R. Depot. Also, carriages furnished 
with a guide to all points of interest. Hacks at the 
depot and telephone connection. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 















A PLATE. 
Cemented with 
or’s 





Major’s Cement 


IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re 
ceipt to make corn plaster accompanying each bottle. 

MAJOR'S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma- 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 
engravers’ use. 

MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes, putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
ing belting. ete. 

MAJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for im 
mediate use, for repairing furniture or any we 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilege. 

For sale by all dealera, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 

Small picture cards and large card chromo cards 
mailed on application. 


A.MAJOR, 232 William St., New York City 


Mai i 





For Beantif; ing, the Complexion. 

Bgmeves all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Li 
oles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
| ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
: sceipt of Se Use] Prot bert 
| sen paid on recei 50c. Use 0 U rt 

MALY NA ICHTHYOL AP ale 

| 35 Cents a + Dae TOLEDO, O. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y. M. C. A., Boylston Street. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Certificates received at Boston University, 
Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. Pupils sent this 
year to all the above, and Mount Holyoke and 
Harvard Annex. 

Ninth year, Sept 26. Correspondence solicited. 
Send for catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


Q@ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


West Newton English and Classical 
SCHOOL. 


The fortieth year of this family and day school 
for boys and girls will begin on Weducotay, Sept. 
21, 1892. Preparation for Harvard, Smith, Welles- 
ley and other colleges, for scientific schools and for 
business. Special attention given to character. 
building. Send for catalogue, or call Tuesdays for 
information at Nathaniel T. Allen's, 
West Newton, Mass. 
j YE can safely say there is no institution East or 
West that has for forty years given the helps to 
earnest, worthy young women, to fit them for hf her 
laces among the “world’s workers, that the SEMI.« 
NARY and CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC at 


Mt. Carroll, Iu, has done. Refer to Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, “Oreads” free. Send for one. 
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DE. 
MASS., 
THE HOME OF 


Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished with a guide to all 
points of interest. 


Hacks at the Depot and telephone connection 


Complexion Preserved. 


‘DR. HEBRA’ 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Pimpies, 
Liver-Moles, Blackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original freshness, pro-S 
ducing a clear end healthy complexion. ~ 
Superior to all face preparations & per- 
fectly harmless. At all druggists ors S 4 
mailed for &Ocents. Send for circular. SSS™ . = 

G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 






We call the attention of 
Ladies to the very choice 
stock of 


(GLOVES AND VEILINGS 


—AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 
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